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Root’s Goods at factory prices with Weber’s Service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we will quote 
prices that will save you money. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 





























Mr. Western Beekeeper 


Have you received our new catalog? We are headquarters for all 
beekeepers’ supplies. Let us figure on your requirements in hives and 
frames. 

Do not forget that we are the only West Coast manufacturers of 
the famous Airco Foundation, both regular and three-ply. We also carry 
Root Extractors, Root Sections and all Root appliances. 

When you have honey to sell be sure to get our quotation. We are 
always in the market for beeswax. 


The A. L. Boyden Company 


(Formery The A. I. Root Co. of California) 


Los Angeles: Box 240, Arcade Station San Francisco: 52 Main St. 
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Standard the World Over 


Light weight, durable, and plenty of room to handle ten Hoffman frames. 


bets with holes 
punched for 
nails. 
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Bottom-board of 


ee 
everlasting Inner cover, 
%” 
cypress. strongest ever 


made. 
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Let us figure on your requirements. 


The A. I. Root Co. of lowa 3 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


=Bee Supevures—— =Bee Supeurs— 
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‘Does Experience 
Count? CHICAGO 


There are few who will deny that 
experience makes for perfection. ss 
This applies to a business house 
just as it does to an individual. 


We have been supplying the Bee SuPPuES 
needs of beekeepers so long that Our increase in business shows 
we know the service that satisfies. that the Beekeepers like Root Bee 
As a matter of fact, we have been Supplies and OUR SERVICE. 
Manufacturing and Selling Bee Write for leaflet on 


Honey Marketing Helps 


Supplies Since 798 fi 
TRY Us NEXT TIME | A.1.Root Co. of Chicago 
August Lotz Company | 224 W. Huron St. 


WE CAN SERVE YOU WELL 
Boyd, Wisconsin 
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HONEY MARKETS 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of October) 


CALIFORNIA: Southern California—Bees 
are geuerally making a living from tarweed 
rabbit brush, goldenrod, blue curls, and other 
fall plants, but little surplus is being stored. 
Little rain reported, and some sections are get- 
ting dry. Considerable brood-rearing reported 
in some areas, aud bees are generally in good 
condition. Colonies in Imperial Valley are said 
to be strong but short of stores. The Coachella 
Valley crop is reported about 75 per cent nor 
mal. The market is said to be more firm as 
unsold stocks in beekeepers’ hands are gradu- 


ally lessening. Few sales reported, although 
heavy shipments are said to have left Los 
Angeles for Germany during the past few 
weeks. Light amber buckwheat has brought 
the beekeeper in carlots 5%-64¢c per lb.; ton 
lots, 74%c; white sage, ton to cariots, mostly 
8c; 1 car reported 9%c; light amber sage, 
carlot, 7%c; ton lots, 7-8c; 60s, 9c; light 
amber sage and buckwheat, ton and carlots, 


6%-6%c; ton lots white orange reported llc. 


Little honey remains in the Imperial Valley, 
where some beekeepers are reported hoiding 
for 7-7%c per lb, with few sales at 6-6%c 
per lb. Beeswax, 30-34c per lb. for average; 


35-37%e per lb. for yellow. Some recondition- 
ed orange honey reported sold at 8c per lb. 
Central California—Bees are said to be in ex 
cellent shape for winter. The honey market is 
reported as unusually dull for this period of 
the year. Light amber alfalfa in the San Joa- 
quin Valley is quoted at 6-6%c per lb. North 
ern CaliforniamMost beekeepers have finished 
extracting and are preparing bees for winter. 
The general opinion is that the thistle yield 
was about 50 per cent of a crop. Demand for 
honey reported spotted. Several cars and ton 
lots of white to light amber thistle reported 
sold at 6%-6%c per lb.; 1 car 1925 honey, 
6c; 60s, 7-7%c; small pails, 7%-10c per Ib.; 
amber prune honey, case lots, 5c per Ib.. Bees 
wax, country run, 30-32c per lb.; light yellow, 
32-34e per Ib. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST—tThe crop in west- 
ern Oregon is reported normal; in eastern Ore- 
gon about 50 per cent. Ton lots of light amber 
alfalfa have brought the beekeeper 8%-10c 
per lb., few small pails, 12¢ per Ib 

INTERMOUNTAIN REGION—Inquiries for 


honey reported as rather frequent recently, 
but most offers for white sweet clover and 
alfalfa have been made at 6%-7c per lb. Occa- 
sional carlot sales have been made at that 
range, and of light amber at 5%c per Ib. 
Other ears of white to extra light amber have 
brought the beekeepers 7%-7%ec per lIb., sev- 
eral cars being reported at the latter figure, 
including one car of 1925 honey. Some future 
sales reported at 7-7%c per lb. for delivery 


after January 1. Ton lots have moved at 6% 
9c; 60s, 8%-lle; small pails, 10-14c; one 
straight car, 10c per lb. In view of the light 
crop, some are withholding their extracted 
honey, expecting higher prices later. Comb 
honey has been selling at an even wider range 
than extracted honey. Several carloads of white 


comb have been sold f. o. b. at 4.25 per case 
for fancy; $3.90 for choice. Beekeeeprs have 
sold case lots from $3.25 to $4.50 per case 


for fancy, and down to $2.50 for No. 2 honey. 
Bulk comb chunk honey reported sold at 15¢ 
per Ib. 

ARIZONA—Fall extracting is reported over. 
In some sections heavy rains and unusually 
warm weather have brought on a light flow 
from fall plants; in others fall flow was very 
poor. Nectar secretion by cotton reported very 
spotted; long staple cotton sections gave much 
more honey than short staple locations. Floods 
ure reported to have destroyed much guate 
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mote and willows along river-beds. Large 
lots light amber alfalfa reported soid at 5. 
5 5-6c per lb. White mesquite is being heid 
by some at 8% per Ib. 

TEXAS—Dry weather has curtailed the flow 
during the past few weeks over much of the 
state, but in some sections recent rains may 
enable the bees to fill up for winter. Occa- 
sional colonies, especially in east central Texas, 
secured considerable nectar from thorough- 
wort and smartweed, and supplies with them 
are among the best in years. Reports con- 
tinue of high losses from poisoning in the 
cotton belt. In one section it is stated that 90 
per cent of all bees were killed by poisoning, 
Honey has been moving slowly. Few sales re- 
ported, extracted, small pails, 10-13 %c; bulk 
comb or chunk, 14-l6c per lb. in small pails 
Beeswax has sold at 34c per Ib. 

PLAINS AREA—Recent rains have further 
improved the condition of honey plants for 
1927. Fall flow was spotted, but generally 
light, and much feeding will probably be re 
quired. Yields of 150 lbs. or better for the 
season reported along the Missouri River sec- 
tion of Nebraska and Iowa; but in most other 
areas the production is reported to have been 
comparatively light. Honey is rapidly moving 


out of the hands of the beekeepers. White 
sweet clover or white clover extracted are 
bringing the beekeeper in ton lots, 8-10c per 
Ib. White comb has moved at a wide range 
Beekeepers have received $3.25-4.50 per case 
for No. 1; $3.00-4.00 per case for No. 2 
Beeswax, 37c per lb 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 


STATES—-Demand for honey reported only 
moderate to slow. In spite of a short crop in 
most sections, many beekeepers are selling at 
last year’s low prices fon lots and 60s white 
extracted have sold at 9-l1l%c; few 60s, 12- 
134%ec per lb.; small pails, 12%-15c¢; dark, 
60s, 7c per lb. Comb honey has moved at a 
very wide range of prices. Beekeepers have 
sold carrier lots of No. 1 white at $4.00-5.00; 
case lots No. 1 and fancy, $4.00-5.50; few 
$6.00-6.50; No. 2, low as $2.75. 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES—wWhite tupelo 
honey in barrels has sold in large lots at 11- 
11%c per lb.; most of the remaining cupelo is 


reported held for 12-12%c per Ib. Other ex 
tracted has sold in barrels at 7%-9c per Ib.; 
small pails, 10¢ per lb. Bulk comb has moved 


at the wide range of 12%-17c per Ib. Good 
demand reported for bulk tupelo at 15c per Ib 
Beeswax, 33-35c¢ per Ib., according to color 


Special Foreign Quotations 

have to report a quiet honey market 
the past month, which has been very 
much depressed owing to the large offering 
from America. We have had California alfalfa 
offered to us on a parity of 47 to 50 shillings 


We 
during 


per cwt. without attracting buyers, who are 
evidently frightened off by the large world 
supply which is coming into evidence. We 


are therefore afraid we have to face a declin 
ing market in the future. The value in Amer- 
ican currency is 12¢ per lb. The market for 
beeswax is steady, with only a slight varia 
tion in price from our last quotation, whieb 
was equivalent to 46e per Ib. in Americar 


currency 
Liverpool, 


Taylor & Co 

Eng., Oct. 5 

From Producers’ Associations 

Although Northern Colorado had a_ ver 
small honey crop, the market in this territory 
is exceptionally well stocked and retail prices 
are surprisingly low. Carload sales of extracted 
honey are confined mostly to so-called distress 
lots which are getting cleaned up in a satisfac 
tory way, making a more promising outlook 
for the future. The supply of extracted has, i! 
our opinion, been overestimated, and we firm 
ly believe that, with average trade condition 
prevailing during the winter, there is very 
little likelihood of a earry-over. Comb honey 
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in carload lots is in good demand at satisfac- 


tory prices, and will likely be cleaned up in 
this territory before long. 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Ass’n., 


Denver, Colo., Oct. 16. F. Rauchfuss, Mgr. 
We have practically all of our 1925 light 
honey sold, and will have our ambers cleared 
out within the next few weeks. Our 1926 clo- 
ver crop is turning out better than we expect- 
ed, and we are looking for a 50 to 60 per cent 
crop, and a fair yield of dark amber and buck- 

wheat. Prices will be higher than last year. 

The Ontario Honey Producers’ Co-op., Ltd., 
A. G. Halstead, General Manager. 


Toronto, Ontario, October 4. 





Report of Actual Honey Producers 
Early in October we sent the following ques- 
tions to actual honey producers: 
1. What per cent of the honey produced in your 


locality has already left the hands of the 
producers? 
2. At what price has honey been sold, or con- 


tracted for, in large lots (state whether car- 


BEE 
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CULTURE 697 
pound? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
per case? 

What are prices 
case lots? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb. pails? (b) Comb houey, fancy, and No. 
1, per case? 

What is the retail price to consumers in 
your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 
1, per section? 

How is honey now moving on the market 
in your locality? Give answer in one word, 
as slow, fair or rapid. 

What is the condition of the colonies for 
winter in your locality as compared with 
normal, considering the number and age of 
bees and the supply of stores? Give answer 
in per cent. 

What is the condition of the honey plants 
for next season in your locality as compared 
with normal? Give answer in per cent. 
How does the number of colonies that will 
go into winter in your locality compare with 


when sold to grocers in 





load or less) in your locality during the that of last year? Give answer in per cent. 
past month? (a) Extracted honey, per The following answers were received: 

Pct. L arge lots To grocers Retail. Move- Col. Plant No. 
State Reported by Sold. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. Cond. Cond. Col. 
Ala J. M. Cutts 25 .$.60 .$.80..$.30. .Fair .100..100..100 
Ala. J. C. Dickman 95.. . + 1.00.. . Fair 85.. 90..100 
Ark. J. Johnson 50.. .$5.00.. —— -- te... BW 
Cal L. L. Andrews.. 70.. .O7% .68 1.00.. Rapid. .100.. ..110 
Cal M. C. Richter 20 .10 ‘ » ue -Slow ..110..100..100 
Cal M. A. Saylor 75.. .08.. 4.00 MO. . @22bes «80 25..Fair SO... F6.. VW 
Col J. A. Green.. 40.. 07% + aes Ce .90 20..Fair ..100..100.. 95 
Col B. W. Hopper 50.. .08.. 3.50. BGse BIOs ve 20..Rapid. .100..100. .100 
Conn Allen Latham 40. 1.05 6.25. .1.30. 40..Rapid..100..100. .100 
Fla Cc. C. Cook 90. .08 05. . 1.10 Fair ..100..100.. 90 
Fla Harry Hewitt 60.. 3s 80. 1.00 . Fair 120..100..100 
Ga J. J. Wilder. 3O.. -6.. 84D Slow 100. .100..120 
tl Cc. ¥. Bender os Me oi ~- §.00.. 30..Fair . 90..100.. 98 
Ill A. L. Kildow.... Mes amas 85.. 7 . .Slow .100..125..110 
Ind T. C. Johnson. 25 90.. 4.80..1.15. 25..Slow ..100..100 
Ind I S. Miller.... 50 .90.. 4.80..1.10.. .25..Slow .. 95..100.. 90 
Ind Jay Smith 100 ee L.2S.. Fair 75..150..100 
la E. G. Brown 75 .OS.. 4.00 76.. 606.. 3... 35..7a8 110. .110..100 
la F. Coverdale , aD..« 80 50... 26. .708 85..125..125 
la W. S. Pangburn.. Beit . 70 88. 23. .Slow 100..100.. 75 
Kan Frank Hill 75 10.. 4.25 .88 .-1.00 25..Fair 100.. 95..100 
Kan. J. A. Nininger 20 85 5.00.. .95 25..Fair 100..100..100 
Ky P. C. Ward ea Bae ‘ Slow 100..100..100 
La E. C. Davis.. 0. 08 .65 .1.00. .. Fair 100. .100..100 
Md S .G. Crocker. : ‘ : 1.00 5.75 1.50.. .385..Pair 75 100. .100 
Mich. I. D. Bartiett.... 75 08% 70 95 . Fair 100. .100..110 

Mich F. Markham : 11 80 1.00 100. .100 
Mich E. D. Townsend oc. in. : , , . Slow 100. .100..105 
Minn. Francis Jager .. 60 09% 5.25.. 90.. 6.16..1.10 Fair 100 75..110 
Mo. J. H. Fisbeck.. 2 as 1.00 «ne Slow 90..100..100 
Mo. J. M. Romberger 20 tees Css Be .25..Fair 90..100. .100 
Mont RB. A. Bumy..s.-. ly « Ae. Ca. .25..Fair 90. .100..110 
Neb J. H. Wagner 90.. .10. 8.50. .65 4.80.. .85. 5 5 100. .105..100 
Nw mm @. GR. ce ccs ae > ¥ 80..100..100 
N.Y. N. L. Stevens... 25 091 80 4.80..1.00.. .25 100..100 90 
N.Y. Geo. B. Howe.. oe ae 6.50.. .75.. 6.50..1.00.. .88 100 85 
N.Y. Adams & Myers 90. .75.. 5.00. .1.00 25 100 75 80 
AF F. ’. Lesser. 50... .104 4.75 .80 5.00..1.00. 25. ai 75 100 90 
N.C C. S. Baumgarner 75.. 1.00 ..1.85.. .85..Fair 100 90..100 
Ohio R. D. Hiatt. 75. 1.05. 6.00..1.35. 35..Slow 90 90 95 
Ohio J. F. Moore.. 60 20... - 68. 5.00 1.10 30..Fair 90 90 100 
Ohio Fred Leininger es. get, . SOR: Ra. Bie: « . .Slow 100 90. .100 
Okla J. Heueisen . 30 me 1.25. _—s A Fair 100. .100 80 
Okla C. F. Stiles. 40. 80.. 4.75..1.00.. .80. @air 100 90..100 
Ore H. A. Scullen.... ., = -. 05.. .25. .Pair 100. .100..100 
Pa H. Beaver ..... 4. .65.. 3.00.. .80.. .15..Slow 90. .100..100 
Pa. D. C. Gilham..... 10. 1.10. 7.20..1.50. .40..Fair 90 100. .100 
8.C. E. 8S. Prevost.... 75 .88 Se -25..Fair 80..100..100 
Tenn J. M. Buchansn 75. , -1.85 .35. .Pair 100. .100 75 
Tex Bm. B. Parie..... 85 .08 ae . .65 . Fair 85 50..100 
Tex. J. N. Mayes. 100.. .11 .63 — Rapid 75 50.. 80 
Utah. M. A. Gill eoae 50.. .07 . 45. 3.35.. ow . Slow 85 80. .120 
Vt. a. Bs Geeta. ..i.s FE. : 1.00.. 6.00. .1.25. 35. .Fair 100. .100 90 
Va. T..C. Asher 25 1.00.. 6.00. .1.25.. ). . Slow 90 80. .105 
Wash W. L. Cox 15. .75 . 90.. .25..S8low 100..100..115 
W.Va. T. K. Massie..... 90.. ..1.15.. .40..Slow 70.. 95..100 
Wis N. E. France...... ‘ a ‘ --1.00.. .25..Slow ..200.. 
Wis. E. Hassinger ae = = .80.. mF . .Slow 100..100.. 95 
Wis. H. F. Wilson.... ees wee} -75.. 5.50..1.00.. .380..Fair 90..100..110 
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Fricton-Top Cans and Pails 


F. O. B. Cars Lansing by Freight or Express 








: 25 50 100 200 500 1000 
DTD. CAMB 2... cccccccee $1.25 $2.35 $4.10 $8.00 $19.75 $38.50 
EE, SEE os eeoceessecas 2.00 3.50 6.85 13.60 32.50 64.00 
BPO BED ccccccccccsas 2.85 5.00 9.85 19.50 47.00 93.00 


FIVE-GALLON CANS IN RE-SHIPPING CASES—Per case of two cans, 
$1.15; per 10 cases of 2 cans each, $11.00; per 25 cases of two cans each, $26.00; 
der 50 cases of two cans each, at 97c per case, f. 0. b. cars Lansing, Mich. 


FIVE-GALLON CANS IN BULK—Per can, 45c; per 10 cans, $4.20; per 
24 cans, $9.25, per 50 cans, $18.25. 


Tall Clear Glassware 


Ship. wt. Per case. 10 cases. 25 cases. 50 cases. 











8-oz. round jars, 24 to case...... 12 Ibs. $1.00 $9.40 $22.75 $44.00 
16-0z. round jars, 24 to case...... 19 Ibs. 1.25 12.00 29.00 55.00 
32-oz. round jars, 12 to case...... 15 Ibs. -95 9.00 21.75 40.00 
61/.-0z. white glass tumblers, 48 to case 1.35 13.00 31.50 62.00 


Above glassware shipped from Lansing and not from some distant point 
with high freight expenses and loss of time. 

‘*A’’ GRADE TIN PASTE—IT STICKS—For labels on glass or tin: Per 
pint, 25c; per quart, 45c; per gallon, $1.50. 

Choice Michigan Honey for sale in pails and five-gallon cans. Let us 
quote you prices. 


M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing, Michigan 
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Sarr errr sre == ae Pat. Counsel of The A. I Root Cs 
a en Practice in Patent Office and Court. 


CASH FOR i 
HONEY 


We are in the market for several 
| cars of Extracted and Comb Honey. 
Send us a sample of your extracted 
honey, tell us how much you have, | 
how it is packed and your best 
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‘price. MANUFACTURERS OF 
“ LA] 
: With our system of ‘‘Remittance |! BLOSSOM~ SWEET 
the Day Your Shipment is Re- | 
ceived,’’ you will be well pleased BADGER BRAND 
when you deal with us. 5 and 10 ib. Honey Pails. 
Clean beeswax*is worth 38c per 
Ib. today. We specialize in5 and 10 Ib. 
Ship your old combs to us for 
rendering. 











The Fred W. Muth Co. WILKES-BARRE CAN CA. 


Pearl and Walnut 8ts., SSMASUICNSS WES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 
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Glass and Tin Honey Containers 


214-pound cans in cartons of 100.............. eee eee eee $4.00 a carton 
5-pound pails in cartons of 50........... 6. eee ee eee eens 3.50 a carton 
10-pound pails in cartons of 50.............. cece cece cence 5.00 a carton 
60-pound tins, new, 2 tims per case.............-.eeeeeeees 1.00 per case 
60-pound tins, selected, used, 2 per case............eeeeeees .35 per case 
160-pound kegs (the ideal container for both buckwheat and 
GED BIND. 6.6:k os cecrcdeecnsevocensencéccsesccescas 1.20 each 





° 


Glass Jars with Gold Lacquered sat 


16-0z. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton................05. $1.20 per carton 
3-lb. or quart, 1 dozen per carton.........-..022eeeeeeeee .90 per carton 





i) 


Special Hazel-Atlas Tall Jars, including Caps 


8-oz. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton................... $1.05 per carton 
16-0z. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton................-. 1.35 per carton 
2-lb. honey capacity, 1 doz. per carton..................-. .95 per carton 


— 
Vv 


Honey for Road Stands 

















cr Cr Se oC cciectesntuees bee bNee ceerasew enue ees 12¢ per Ib. 
Sy I OD 6 bide c ene dh cebu nsenenad ence téesvscvies 12¢ per lb. 
rr i Rk is. in tesa benenesee ce ee whee cower 13e per Ib. 
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If liquid honey, add lc per Ib. 





Bee Supplies 


Special bargains in Hives, Supers, Frames, Foundation. Write for our prices. 


— 


Hoffman & Hauck, Inc. 


1331 Ocean Ave., Ozone Park, L. I., New York 
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A Beekeeping Classic 


Seventy Years in the Making 


THE HIVE AND 
THE HONEYBEE 


By L. L. Langstroth (Revised by Dadant) 





Seventy years of the world’s best beekeeping expe- 
rience for less than 4c a year. 


Tether of Uoben All the teachings and experience of Langstroth with 


aes the added experience of both Chas. and C. P. Dadant. 








In English, ‘‘The Hive 


450 Pages and the Honeybee.’’ 


In French, ‘‘L’Abeille 
et la Ruche.’’ 


Over 200 Engravings 
Attractively Bound In Spanish, ‘‘La Abeja 
in Cloth 


y La Colmena.’’ 


E + \ N 
ONEYBEE 











Price $2.50 Postpaid 


In writing of this book, Thos W. Cowan, Editor of the 
British Bee Journal, says, ‘‘The Hive and the Honey- 
bee revolutionized beekeeping and made it no longer 
a matter of chance but as certain as any other rural 
industry. It still remains the best written, most com- 
plete, and practical treatise on the subject.’’ 





SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


American Bee Journal, 1 year, $1.50, ‘‘The Hive and 
Honeybee,’’ $2.50. Both for $3.25, postpaid. 


-AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL | a, 
‘HAMILTON, ILLINOIS Chas. Dadant 


First Revisor. 
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OUR CORNERSTONE 


REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 
culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby. P if 
any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if anything we adver- 
tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right—From A. I. 
‘‘introductory’’ in the first issue 
Culture, January 1, 





Root’s 
of Gleanings in Bee 
1873 





error in what appears 
excellent discussion 
of the virtues 
Misstatement of honey as a 
Regarding Light- health food in 
Colored Honey a book entitled 
‘The Lazy 
Colon,’’ published by The Educational 
Press, New York, N. Y., is probably in- 
dicative of the ignorance concerning and 
lack of confidence in honey available in 
the markets. The author states: ‘‘Golden- 
colored honey is the best, the light-col- 
ored variety is not desirable, having its 
origin in sugar fed to the bees.’’ The 
publishers have promised to correct this 
glaring error in the next edition. 


c—rr AA 


AN unfortunate 
to be otherwise an 


SOME who are following the advice so 
often repeated in this journal in regard 
* to purchasing 

A Blending Honey honey to sup- 
for Local Market ply their local 
demand, after 

their own crop has all been sold, report 
considerable difficulty in obtaining hon- 
ey which their customers will take. Much 
of the honey that can be readily obtained 
from dealers is from sweet clover or al- 
falfa, or a mixture of the two. While 
this is excellent honey, many consumers 
in the East, who are not accustomed to 
western honey, object to its mild flavor 
and light color, the very qualities the 
western producer would stress in prais- 
ing his product. Where such prejudice 
exists it is often necessary to make up 
a blend that will more nearly fit the ideas 
- the consumers as to what honey should 
ye like. 





BEEKEEPERS selling in their local 
markets who are annoyed by a neighbor- 
ing beekeep- 
er who sells a 
few hundred 
pounds of 
honey at a lower price in order to make 
early sales may find some consolation in 
the fact that similar procedures on a 
gigantic seale are carried on in the great 
markets of this country, not only in 
honey but in the various commodities. 
This is well illustrated in the unfortu- 
nate happenings in the honey market this 
season by which the wholesale price of 
honey has been dragged down to a lower 
level than has existed for years, in spite 
of the short crop in much of the coun- 
try. 

No matter how much packers may wish 
to stabilize prices of honey, when it is 
offered as freely as it has been during the 
past few months some packer will secure 
a few lots of honey at a bargain price, 
and in his anxiety to get some of the 
other fellow’s business he may immedi- 
ately wire his broker or other sales 
agency to cut the price to the trade. 
This compels all other dealers to lower 
their selling price in order to meet this 
competition. They are then compelled 
not only to lower the price they pay for 
honey but also to take a loss on all that 
they have purchased previously at a 
higher price. 

But the trouble does not stop here. In 
order to avoid taking large losses on 
honey purchased earlier at a_ higher 
price, the tendency on a declining mar- 
ket is to buy from hand to mouth. This 
makes matters even worse, since pro- 
ducers are then compelled either to hold 
or to sell at a sacrifice price. In many 
eases large producers apparently have 
not been able to hold their honey this 
season and release it only as fast as 
dealers use it, so that the process de- 
scribed above is repeated over and over 
until the bottom seems to have dropped 
out of the market. 

The distressing thing about the whole 
matter is that, generally speaking, con- 
sumers have not been clamoring for lower 
prices on honey. Beekeepers in the East 
who sell locally have not been compelled 
to lower their prices except where they 
are competing with honey from larger 


Price-Cutting on a 
Gigantic Scale 
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centers. Thus a few carloads of honey 
thrown upon the market at low prices 
may throw the entire selling machinery 
out of balance and bring about prices 
much lower than are justified by crop and 
market conditions, just as has happened 
this season. 


a= & os" 
IN the stern realities of business it is 


not often that a long cherished cream of 
an industry is real- 


Honey Now ized over night, but 
& Nationally this comes pretty 
Advertised nearly being true in 


the matter of adver 
tising honey in a national way. For 
years beekeepers have realized the need 
of advertising honey, and many plans 
have been worked out to this end, but 
the difficulty has been in financing such 
an undertaking. 

In these days of extensive advertising, 
honey is being all but crowded off the 
grocers’ shelves by the aggressive adver- 
tising of other food products, millions of 
dollars being spent annually in keeping 
these products before the buying public. 
While it may sound like a fairy tale, one 
of the most aggressive advertisers of 
food products, the Kellogg Company, is 
now lending a hand to help put honey in 
its rightful place in the market, as an- 
nounced on page 501 in the August. issue 
of this journal. The one and one-half 
million packages of the various food 
products sent out by the Kellogg Company 
daily now carry a mention of honey. In 
addition to this, the various circulars and 
other advertising matter sent out by this 
company recommend honey in connection 
with Kellogg’s products, and articles 
recommending the use of honey, written 
by food experts in the Kellogg organi- 
zation, are being sent to newspapers 
throughout the country. 

Now comes the further announcement 
from the Kellogg Company, stating that 
it has been decided to mention honey 
in every one of the advertisements car- 
ried by this great food concern during 
1927, and that the company will spend 
two million dollars in newspaper adver- 
tising alone in its great advertising cam- 
paign for 1927. This is probably the 
largest amount ever spent for newspaper 
advertising during a single year by any 
food concern. According to statistics on 
the amount spent for advertising pur- 
poses by various organizations in this 
country during the year 1925, the Kel- 
logg Company stands at the top of the 
list of food advertisers, having spent dur- 
ing that year $1,500,000 for newspaper 
advertising alone, an amount equal to 
that spent by Dodge Bros., Inc., or Chev- 
rolet Motors for newspaper advertising 


during the same year. = 
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The following telegram to E. R. Root, 
in response to an invitation to attend 
the Root-Langstroth Memorial meeting, 
states clearly the position of W. K. Kel- 
logg in regard to honey, and what the 
Kellogg Company proposes to do for the 
beekeeping industry: 

I regret very much that I am unable to ac 
cept your kind invitation to attend this meet 
ing in honor of your father. I knew A. | 
Root years ago and was greatly impressed 
with his personality, and have been an ad 
mirer of the wonderful work which he organ 
ized. Your father certainly put Medina on the 
map of Ohio. I wish you and your associates 
to know that I am intensely interested in the 
subject of honey, and in the future as in the 
past, the Kellogg organization is going to do 
everything possible to promulgate interest in 
beekeeping and the more universal use of hon- 
ey in the interest of public health. With best 
wishes for the success of your meeting, and 
sincere regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
W. K. KELLOGG 

Let us hope that this move on the part 
of the Kellogg Company will not only be 
a great boost for honey, but that the 
use of honey in connection with the Kel- 
logg products will so tickle the palates 
of consumers that they will eat more of 
both of them than ever before. 


—- A ao 


AS mentioned on page 639 in the October 
issue of this journal, the ‘‘corn sugar’’ 
bill will no doubt 
come up for final 
vote in the Senate 
soon after Congress 
convenes in December. There is, there- 
fore, no time to lose if this vicious legis- 
lation is to be defeated. Judging from 
the effect upon Congress of the letters 
of protest sent in by beekeepers last 
spring and by the tremendous amount of 
propaganda put out by the ‘‘corn sugar’’ 
people through newspapers, which has re- 
sulted in much confusion in the minds of 
the public regarding this measure, the 
Editor believes that no other agency can 
do as much toward defeating this meas- 
ure as the beekeepers of the United 
States. 

It is not necessary here to explain the 
vicious nature of this legislation, since 
our readers who have followed the pro- 
ceedings in connection with this bill 
know that it is an effort to break down 
the basic principle of the pure food law 
in order to sell ‘‘corn sugar’’ for what 
it is not, and thus force this product 
down the throats of the American people 
without their knowledge by using it as 
an adulterant in a large percentage of 
food products. In other words, the ‘‘ corn 
sugar’’ bill would legalize adulteration 
and misbranding of a large percentage 
of the food consumed in this country. 

Any one who has tasted ‘‘corn sugar’’ 
can readily understand that there is no 
hope of selling this product as sugar di 
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rect to consumers. No housewife would 
think of putting it into the sugar bow! 
for use on the table or in the kitchen, 
since it has only about 50 per cent of the 
sweetening power of ordinary sugar and 
a considerably lower food value. If a 
broad market is to be had for ‘‘corn 
sugar’’ it must be made by mixing it 
with some other food and concealing its 
presence from the consumer. This is the 
reason the manufacturers are demanding 
that Congress pass this bill which would 
permit this very thing, thus legalizing 
misbranding of a large percentage of our 
foods. 

Our readers will remember that their 
letters of protest compelled the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to omit honey from the list of 
foods to be adulterated and misbranded. 
Every fair-minded person would say at 
once that there should be no exception 
in the administration of the Pure Food 
Law and that every article of food should 
be sold for exactly what it is and not be 
permitted to be sold as something else; 
and yet the House of Representatives 
has been so deceived by the clever and 
deceptive manner in which this has been 
presented that the agents of the ‘‘corn 
sugar’’ people have been permitted to 
add a provision to Clause 4 of the Pure 
Food Law nullifying that clause in so 
far as adulteration and misbranding with 
‘‘ecorn sugar’’ is concerned. The provi- 
sion is as follows: 

‘*Provided, that confectionery, frozen prod- 
ucts, products of the bakery, meats, or meat 
products shall not be deemed to be misbranded 
under the provisions of this act for failure to 
declare the presence of sucrose, dextrose, mal- 
tose, or levulose.’’ 

Since it is understood by both consum- 
ers and the administrators of the Pure 
Food Law that the absence of a declara- 
tion of the sweetening agent used is 
equivalent to a statement that sucrose 


(ordinary sugar) has been used, this 
would permit palming off corn sugar 
in the guise of ordinary sugar. The 


other sugars are mentioned in the pro- 
vision, of course, to disguise the real 
purpose. An attempt was made to sat- 
isfy the ‘‘corn sugar’’ people by requir- 
ing a declaration on the label of what- 
ever sweetening agent is used, but this 
was rejected by the ‘‘corn sugar’’ peo- 
ple. This would give them no advantage 
over what they have at present, since 
there are now no restrictions whatever 
on the sale of corn sugar in any form, 
provided it is properly declared on the 
label. 

Every beekeeper who has tried to sell 
honey, especially in large cities, knows 
that there already exists in the minds 
of many people a suspicion that honey 
is now adulterated. In fact, this is one 
of the greatest difficulties in the way of 
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greatly increased sales of honey. Thou- 
sands of city people drive many miles 
into the country to buy their honey at a 
roadside stand simply because they feel 
confident that in this way they are ob- 
taining pure honey. In the city they 
could buy close at hand the very finest 
honey produced in the country, put up 
in attractive packages, absolutely pure 
and properly labeled; yet they go to the 
trouble of driving far into the country 
and probably pay a higher price simply 
because they think this is the only way 
they can buy pure honey. This is oc- 
curring in thousands of instances every 
day in spite of the fact that the govern- 
ment officials, constantly on the watch 
for adulteration, have not found a sing!e 
instance of adulterated honey since 1920. 
With so much suspicion regarding the 
purity of honey under a rigid enforce- 
ment of the Pure Food Law, what would 
the condition be if a law is passed legal- 
izing adulteration and misbranding in a 
large percentage of food on the markets 
in this country? 

If this bill becomes a law and Ameri- 
can consumers lose what little confidence 
they have in the purity of honey, it can 
not help but spell ruin for commercial 
beekeeping, as any one who remembers 
conditions of the honey market prior to 
the passage of the Pure Food Law in 
1906 can readily understand. The foun- 
dation rock of commercial beekeeping in 
this country is the Pure Food Law, and 
apparently the only way to prevent the 
destruction of this foundation is to send 
a great avalanche of letters to United 
States Senators protesting vigorously 
against this legislation. In doing this, 
it will be well to point out the fact that 
omitting honey from the list of foods to 
be adulterated and misbranded has not 
removed the danger to the beekeeping in- 
dustry since legalizing adulteration and 
misbranding in one group of foods and 
prohibiting it in another will create sus- 
picion of those exempted from adultera- 
tion and misbranding. Furthermore, the 
‘‘eorn sugar’’ people, if successful in 
this attempt, can not be expected to stop 
until honey is again put back in the list 
of foods to be adulterated by later leg- 
islation. 

Every reader of these lines should im- 
mediately write to the two senators from 
his state, addressing the letters to the 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C., 
so that these letters will be piled up on 
the desks of the Senators when they go 
back to Washington. Those who are not 
familiar with the names of their sena- 
tors can obtain these by asking the editor 
of the local paper or the postmaster. 
These letters should be written at once, 
since if this is delayed the matter may 
be forgotten until too late. 
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BEEKEEPING SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


been 
man 


Bees have 
eared for by 
for several thou- 
sand years. Virgil 
doubtless knew as 
much of beekeeping 
two thousand years 


Old Days.” 


By J. E. Crane 


A Vivid Word Picture of the “Good the 
How Strained 
Honey was Produced 


{This paper was read by Mr. Crane during 


were thought to be 
at the bottom of 
trouble. If a 
colony became 
queenless, there was 
no way to remedy 
the difficulty. If a 





an at ., . the Root-Langstroth Memorial meeting before > 
ago ail _— fathers one of the largest audiences of beekeepers colony chose we 
seventy-five years ever assembled in this country. He is now swarm during the 
ago—perhaps more, past 86 years of age, being one of the very absence of the own 
for our fathers few remaining beekeepers whose memory er there was no 
were pioneers and reaches back to the period prior to the in es rk . ae 
— vention of the movable-frame hive.—Editor. | way nown to pri 
busy subduing the vent their swarming 


wilderness and building their homes. 
They cared little whether the mainspring 
of the hive was a king or a queen, its 
funetion to lay eggs or to direct the af- 
fairs of the colony. If one could make 
a straw skep or a box of unplaned 
boards, or even saw off a section of a 
hollow log and nail boards over the ends 
and get bees to occupy it for a home, 
and then rob them of their stores, he was 
considered a full-fledged beekeeper. 

Seventy-five years ago we had no bee 
journals. No books on beekeeping had 
been published in this country. There 
was not a single section or a honey-ex- 
tractor in use in the whole United States, 
and probably but one apiary having mov- 
able combs. Comb foundation was un- 
known. No one had even dreamed of Ital- 
ian bees. There were no supply houses. 
A few beekeepers were in the class of 
Quinby, Colvin, and Harbison, and pro- 
duced honey in a commercial way; but 
the great mass of beekeepers, especially 
in the more recently settled parts of the 
country, knew little of the physiology or 
economies of the hive. 

Moses Quinby, writing sixty-one years 


ago, said: ‘‘Comparatively few people 
have a very definite idea of the time 
and manner of rearing brood. Many 
persons who have kept bees for years 
have bestowed so little attention upon 


this point that they are unable to tell 
at what time they commence, how they 
progress, or when they cease. They have 
an idea that one swarm, and occasionally 
two or three, are reared some time in 
June or the early part of summer, and 
this comprises their whole knowledge of 
the subject. Whether the drones deposit 
the eggs, or some of the workers are fe- 
males and each raises one or two, or the 
king bee is a common parent of the eggs, 
is quite beyond their ability to decide.”’ 

As might be expected, the keeping of 
bees was a haphazard business. If dis- 
ease broke out and destroyed most or all 
of one’s colonies, they were thought to 
have ‘‘all kind of run out.’’ If a hive 
was found with the combs destroyed by 
the larvae of the wax 


moth, ‘*millers’’ 


wml leaving for the woods. If robbing 
got started, there seemed no way to stop 
it but to close the entrance or remove 
the hive to some distant place. Some- 
times, when the entrance was closed in 
hot weather, the combs melted down and 
honey ran out from the bottom of the 
hive, and the robbers did not even have 
to enter the hive to secure the coveted 
booty. If a colony clustered outside the 
hive it was thought to be nearly ready 
to swarm and must be watched. Mice 
sometimes destroyed both combs and 


hees. 
Golden Age of Patent Hives 


There were shrewd Yankees in thos 
good old days as well as now. When on 
thought he had discovered how some dif 
ficulty could be overcome, or some ad 
vantage gained by the construction of a 
hive a little different from those in gen- 
eral use, it was patented and farm rights 
offered for sale. Agents traveled through 
the country explaining to those who had 
bees the wonderful virtues of these hives 
and the great crops of honey that could 
be secured by using them. This was the 
golden age of patent hives. 

There was the chamber hive to secure 
honey free from brood or bee-bread; 
the suspended hive to keep out the mice; 
and the sloping bottom-board to throw 
out the worms. When it was found that 
bees with brood, but without a queen, 
would rear a new one, dividing hives 
were soon on the market. Then there 
was the changeable hive for renewing 
the brood combs, the non-swarming hive, 
the moth-proof hive, and so on to the 
end. If I remember correctly, some one 
of a mechanical turn of mind invented a 
moth-proof hive by connecting his hives 
by cords and pulleys with the _ perch 
where his hens roosted, so that, when his 
fowls went to roost at night, the device 
would close his hives so the moths could 
not enter, and when the hens flew from 
their perch in the morning it would open 
the entrances so the bees could go to 
work gathering honey. Few indeed were 
the inventions that proved of much per 
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manent value, other than to set bee- 
keepers to thinking. 
Beginning of a New Era in Beekeeping 

As the rising sun pales and obscures 
the stars by its brightness, so there was 
one invention that has driven these ear 
ly efforts for improvements into obscur- 
ity and caused them to be forgotten. It 
was just seventy-five years ago that Rev 
L. L. Langstroth published to the world 
his invention of the movable-comb hive 
which has revolutionized the whole in- 
dustry of beekeeping. 

The first movable-comb hive to be set 
up and occupied by bees was placed in 
the yard of William Carey in the village 
of Lyonsville in northwestern Massachu- 
setts, a few miles east of the Hoosae Tun 
nel. William Carey, his son, can show 
you the exact spot where it stood. I do 
not think that the place is marked by a 
marble slab or granite shaft, but it has 
seemed to me much more worthy of such 
a memorial than many other places so 
marked, of less Listorie interest or eco 
nomie importance, for Langstroth’s in- 
vention will ever stand as a signal vie- 
tory by man over nature and a mile 
stone along the pathway of human prog 
ress. 

Honey Market Conditions in Early Days 

The market for honey seventy-five 
years ago was as dull and slow as it is 
today. I have not forgotten how my fa 
ther in a favorable season secured fifty 
or sixty pounds of honey im boxes which 
he earried to our town to sell; but he 
was unable to dispose of the whole of 
it, and returned sad and discouraged by 
his failure to sell more. 

Sixty-six years ago 20,000 pounds of 
comb honey broke down the New York 
market, and much of it was carried ove 
till the following year before it could be 
sold. I remember very well a letter by 
D. W. Quinby, a wholesale merehant ot 
New York, written soon after the honey 
extractor was introduced, to A. J. King’s 
bee journal, I believe, asking beekeepers 
not to send any extracted honey to New 
York, as there was absolutely no demand 
for it. In 1869 there was a dearth of 
honey in New York, and the wholesale 
price went up to 50 cents a pound. This 
Was very unusual. 

Issuing of Swarm Was a Great Event 

As little was known seventy-five years 
igo of increasing colonies in any other 
way than by natural swarming, this 
method of inerease was considered of 
much greater importance than at the 
present time. Beekeepers depended 
upon natural swarms to make up any win 
ter loss in the number of their colonies 
and they provided colonies for the sul 
phur-pit to supply their families with 
honey, 
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If bees clustered on the outside of 
their hives they were supposed to be 
nearly ready to swarm. They must be 
watched by the women or children—as 
though the women of that day had not 
enough to do without watching bees! 
And when at last the weleome shout was 
heard, ‘*‘The bees are swarming,’’ busi- 
ness was lively about the oll farm house. 
Ah! then and there was hurrying to and 
fro. If the men folks were at some dis- 
tance from the house, a white cloth was 
hung out of the chamber window to no 
tify them. Would the swarm eluster or 
go to the woods? Some thought it neces 
sary to ring bells or blow horns or drum 
on tin pans to make them settle on bush 
or tree. They knew it worked, for they 
had tried it. 


\s the bees clustered, preparation was 


made to hive them. A table from the 
house was set near the eluster and cov 
ered with a white eloth. A hive, after 


being rinsed with sweetened water to 
make it inviting (a weak brine was 
thought by some to be nearly as good), 
was set on the table near one edge and 
raised an inch in front so that the bees 
might readily enter. I ean still see my 
father without veil or gloves saw off the 
limb that held the eluster and bring it 
to the table and shake off the bees in 
front of the hive, the wonder and ad 
miration of all the bystanders. 

What a sight to see such hosts of bees 
marching up the sides of the hive and 
over the table like an army with banners, 
when suddenly they turn and with much 
flapping of wings begin to enter the 
hive! Surely here is a_ well-organized 
government of a high order, and the 
king hee rules his subjects like an auto 
crat. 

‘*Taking Up’’ Colonies in Autumn 

The summers of seventy-five vears ago 
passed all teo quickly as they do today, 
and the days beeame shorter and the 
nights cooler, and the maples crimsoned 
in the cool October days. Again T hear 
my father say, ‘The brood is all out of 
the combs and the hives may as well be 
taken up.’’ The hives had all been 
‘Shefted’’ lifted by one end of the bot 
tom-board to diseover how much honey 
had been stored for winter. Those 
thought to» be too light were to be 
‘“*taken up.’’ If there were not enough 
of these to supply the family with honey, 
one or two heavy ones were sometimes 
taken with lighter ones. In the evening 
my father prepared matches, small sticks 
of wood eight or ten inches long, sharp 
ened at one end, with a little old cotton 
tloth wound round the other end. The 
front doors of the kitchen stove were 
opened and a stove shovel laid on a bed 
of hot coals when a lot of sulphur was 
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poured into the hot shovel, which soon 
melted, and the matches were dipped 
into it until the cotton was well coated 
with brimstone. 

When a coo] evening came small pits 
ten or twelve inches square and about 
the same depth were dug in front of the 
bee house and three or four of these 
matches were stuck into the ground in 
the bottom of the pit and lighted, when 
a hive without the bottom-board was 
carefully lifted with entrances closed 
and set over it. Soon there was a loud 
roar inside that quickly died away, and 
most of the bees were dead in the bot- 
tom of the pit. Then the hives were 
shaken or jounced upon the ground to 
dislodge the dead bees between the combs. 
I don’t care if the poet did say, 

‘*Life evermore is fed by death. 

In earth and sea and sky; 

The falcon preys upon the finch, 

The finch upon the fly; 


And that a rose may breathe its breath, 
Something must die.’’ 


I felt sorry for the poor bees—that they 
should be killed when they had done no 
harm, but because they had been indus- 
trious and stored a little honey that some 
one wanted. How many times have I 
been to those pits and looked over the 
great piles of dead bees, wondering if 
by chance I might find the great ‘‘king 
bee,’’ of which I had heard so much! 
Once I leaned over a hive before the 
fumes of sulphur were all out, and came 
near being smothered myself. Then I 
knew how the bees felt to be killed in 
that way, and it did not lessen my pity. 

After the bees were smothered, the 
hives were taken to the great kitchen of 
the old farmhouse to remove the combs 
and honey. How wonderful to see how 
the combs were built as the hives sat 
bottom end up on the kitchen floor! Some 
were built straight across, others diag- 
onally from corner to corner. Some were 
built straight; some crooked; some had 
great wedges of combs of honey in corners. 

Strained Honey 

As my father cut the combs from the 
hives, the nice white combs of honey 
were kept by themselves to be used on 
the table when we had company, while 
the old dark combs were set aside to be 
strained. And when a convenient day 
came the little mother sliced these old 
combs into a strainer, which was an old- 
fashioned tin pan holding eight or ten 
quarts, with two sticks laid across the 
top, while another old pan with many 
holes punched in the bottom rested on 
the sticks. The strainer filled with the 
sliced combs was set in a warm place by 
the kitchen stove so the honey, with 
more or less bee bread, would drip from 
the pan above into the pan below. The 
product was known in the vernacular of 
75 years ago as ‘‘strained honey.’’ 
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When the honey began to drip slowly 
the sliced combs were stirred with a 
great iron spoon. What joy to watch 
the amber honey drip from the pan above 
to the one below! Were pearls ever more 
beautiful than the drops of honey that 
glistened in the light? 

As the honey ran out the heat was in 
creased and sometimes the wax melted, 
ran down over the honey, and cooled 
into flakes of pure gold. How tempting 
it looked! And once, I remember, when 
I thought no eye saw me, I removed one 
of those golden flakes of wax coated 
with honey to satisfy my love for sweets. 
Surely ‘‘Stolen waters are sweet, and 
bread eaten in secret is pleasant’’; but 
was ever a morsel so delicious as this 
one that I surreptitiously appropriated 
for myself? That was doubtless eighty 
years ago. How the thought of those 
good old times stirs one’s memory and 
emotions! Will you excuse me if, in clos- 
I become reminiscent and for a moment 
wander from my theme? 

Again I see the old home with its 
weather-worn clapboards, its giant chim- 
ney with its great open fireplace and 
brick oven. Again I see the old orchard 
with its native and grafted apple trees, 
the garden, the well with its tall sweep 
and oaken bucket, the bee-house with 
its upper and lower shelves on which 
the straw skeps and rude box hives sit. 
Again I see an unbroken family; father 
and mother.and eight children. Alas! 
How brief is the life of man, though 
measured by many scores of years! 

Father is gone, and the little mother, 
too. When I kissed her good-bye she 
whispered, ‘‘Meet me in heaven,’’ and 
soon she was gone as one goes to a new 
and better country, full of hope :and 
cheer. Two brothers, both gone; two sis- 
ters are gone, too, but three remain. 
Though weary from lives of useful toil, 
they are still ‘‘the girls’’ of long ago, 
when we played together, or trudged to 
the little brown school house on the hill, 
or gathered nuts in the golden autumn 
days. Did some one say, ‘‘Death ends 
all?’’ I don’t believe it. How it de- 
grades us and belittles us to think we 
shall die as the beasts, and be no more! 
How it enriches, ennobles, and dignifies 
our lives to feel that we shall live on 
through unending years as the loyal chil- 
dren of the Most High—our birthright! 

Does some one ask how one can live 
when the body dies? I don’t know—no 
one knows. But there is one thing we 
do know. We know the great Soul of 
the Universe lives, or we could not; and 
we hear a voice now and again echoing 
down the ages—a voice sweeter by far 
than bird-songs in the night—-‘‘ Because 
I live, ve shall live also.’’ 

Middlebury, Vt. 
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WINTERING BEES IN CELLARS 


The fall of 1917 
found me in Manis- 
tee County, north- 
ern Michigan, with 
240 colonies of bees 
in single-walled 
hives to be gotten 
ready for winter. I visited one of the 
most successful beekeepers living near 
me, Peter Sowinski, of Bellaire, Michi- 
gan, to get some advice on wintering 
Mr. Sowinski operated about 400 
colonies of bees, wintering them in four 
bee-cellars. Each cellar was dug out of 
a bank at the side of the apiary. The 
walls were stone and mortar, the ceiling 
being below the frost line. The space 
between the ceiling and the roof. was 
filled in with sawdust. Each cellar had 
two ventilators about 8” x 8”. 

On returning home it occurred to me 
that the cellar underneath our dwelling- 
house might be converted into a bee cel- 
lar. It was 20’ x 20’x 614’, large enough 
to contain between 200 and 250 colonies. 
The walls extended a little above the 
surface of the ground, so it was necessary 
to bank with dirt. The floor of the 
house, or the ceiling of the cellar, was 
supported by 8” joists and this space 
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By M. J. Deyell 
Manager, The A. I. Root Co.’s Apiaries 


Importance of Putting Colonies into the 


Cellar with Least Possible put in the 
Disturbance and it was thus 


was filled with saw- 
dust held in by 
boards _ beneath. 
Ventilators were 
cellar 


ready for the bees. 

Deep snow and cold weather came in 
early November and remained all win- 
ter. I planned to spend the winter in 
Ohio, arranging to go up to the bee-yard 
some time in November to put the bees 
into the cellar. I was not able to carry 
out the program as early as I intended, 
and it was the 14th of December before I 
put the bees away. When I arrived at 
the apiary the hives were completely 
eovered with snow. When we dug them 
out to load them onto a lumber sled to 
be hauled to the cellar, we found green 
growing under the hives. Un- 
doubtedly it would have been better to 
leave the bees where they were, cov- 
ered with snow, rather than disturb 
them as we did. It was not necessary 
to use entrance screeus. We _ simply 
threw some snow into the entrances to 
keep the bees in the hives until they 
were safe in the cellar. The jarring dis- 
turbed the bees considerably, and it was 
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Interior of The A. I. Root Company’s hee cellar 





The walls, ceiling, and floor are concrete and 


the entire cellar is covered with earth to a depth of four feet or more. 
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some time before they quieted down in 
the cellar after being piled up. 

The man who looked after the bees 
in the cellar that winter said that at one 
time the thermometer in the bee-cellar 
stood at 42° above zero, and the ther- 
mometer on the northeast corner of the 
house outside stood at 42° below zero. It 
should be said that the dwelling-house 
above the cellar was not oceupied that 
winter. The temperature in the bee-cellar 
ranged from 42° to 50°. 

The following spring in early April 
the bees were removed from the cellar, 
and it was found that they had wintered 
fairly well, although there were signs of 
dysentery on some of the hives. This was 
doubtless due to their being put in too 
late and also to the fact that they were 
not fed sugar syrup. 

Cellar-Wintering of Bees in Medina 

A number of years ago practically all 
of The A. I. Root Company’s bees were 
wintered in their bee-cellar, which is con 
structed entirely of conerete. The ceil- 
ing is on a plane with the surface of the 
ground just outside the cellar. From 
four to six feet of earth was placed di- 
rectly over the cellar, forming a mound. 
The inside dimensions are 60’ x 12’ x 6%’. 
There is one door opening into the cellu 
from the warehouse basement. One ven 
tilator 15 feet high and 8 inches in diam 
eter is located at one end of the cellar. 
The intake ventilator for fresh air is lo 
eated in the door of the cellar and is so 
constructed that either warmed air from 
the warehouse basement or air from out 
doors can be admitted. 

The bees from the out-apiaries had to 
be hauled to the home apiary in readi- 
ness to be moved into the cellar when 
the proper day for moving came. We 
used a motor truck for hauling the bees 
to the warehouse after they had been 
sereened in early in the morning. The 
hives were then unloaded from the mo- 
ter truck, and placed on hand trucks 
which were wheeled into the warehouse, 
onto the elevator, carried down to the 
basement of the warehouse, then whecled 
to the bee-cellar. After the bees had 
quieted down somewhat the entrance 
screens were removed. We were able to 
maintain a temperature between 43° and 
50° throughout the winter. When the 
bees were fed sugar syrup before being 
put into the cellar they wintered fairly 
well. Undersized colonies did not win 
ter well. 

Effect of Disturbance When Putting Bees 
Into Cellar 

The awkward location of our bee-cellar 
makes it impossible to move and handle 
colonies as carefully as we should like. 
During the fall of 1923, we decided to 
try an experiment to determine the ef- 
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fect of the disturbance incident to hau! 
ing and trucking the bees to the cellar. 
We selected for the experiment twent) 
colonies of normal strength, as near]; 
alike as possible, weighing them on No 
vember 24, just before they were put 
into the bee-cellar. Ten of these colonies 
were carefully carried into the cellar anu 
carried out again to their stands the 
following spring. The remaining ten 
were hauled to the cellar with a moto: 
truck and again hauled to their summer 
stands in the spring. All the colonies 
were again weighed on April 17, 124, 
after they had been removed from the 
cellar. It will be noted from the table 
given that two of the colonies hauled to 
the cellar died during the winter, also 
that the colonies hauled to and from the 
bee-cellar consumed one and six-twenti- 
eths: pounds of honey per colony more 
than the colonies carried to and from the 
cellar. It would seem from these re 
sults that -olouies should be carefully 
earried to tne cellar and molested as lit 
tle as possible. 
TABLE I. 
10 colonies carried +' cellar. Loss in weight 
from Nov. 24, i 23. to April 17, 1924. 

Colony No. ‘ . eos eel ae Ibs. loss 


Colony No. 
Colony Ne. 


2 ‘ ae 9% Ibs. loss 

6 stk 4 Roe 0 Obata alee 644 lbs. loss 

Colony No. 4 9 Ibs. loss 
Colony No. 5 ...... ‘ . 9% Ibs. loss 
Colony No. 6 ..... a 10 Ibs. loss 
a re ma . 1% Ibs. loss 
Gemme Ba © .ccvess ae .. ¥% Ibs. loss 
Pe 2 © kv cacsdonme ..++ 9% Ibs. loss 
Colony No. 10 .... cacccces GE 
. etree vena wae eal 88 % lbs. loss 
PE OURS kc vs cardeareubas 8 17-26 lbs 


TABLE II. 
10 colonies hauled into cellar. Loss in weight 
from Nov. 24, 1923, to April 17, 1924. 


Cl TT gas ca dé Ss eee odes e 11 lbs. loss 
Colony No. 2 (dead)........... 8 % Ibs. loss 
OO RS ee . 9 Ibs. loss 
Me SO ae adae 6664's. oem wee 10% Ibs. loss 
Colony No. 4 Se ee ee ee 10 % Ibs. loss 
Colony No. 5 (dead)........... 9 lbs. loss 
Colony No. 6 ; , osoek® Ibs. loss 
Colony No. 7 --11 __ Ibs. loss 
Colony No. 8 Fr . -11% Ibs. loss 
Se 2, WP. kaawene Caen Coen ee 11 lbs. loss 


Colony No. 10 % : oa % é i 4 ees lbs. loss 


Total ee ee epee 101% Ibs. loss 
I TOE on. oso ccateecvsseece 10 3-20 lbs 
Wintering Two Colonies in One Hive 
Usually during the fall months we 
have some undersized colonies’ with 
choice queens that we wish to winter 
over. We have tried wintering these in 
our Standard double queen-mating hives, 
each hive having a tight-fitting division 
board with five combs on each side. With 
this plan, it is possible in the spring, pro 
vided the nuclei winter successfully, to 
remove one of the queens and the tight- 
fitting division-board, and thus develop 
a normal colony. The extra queen is 
used to replace an off-grade queen or for 
making jncrease, It is also possible to 
add @ queenless two-pound package to 
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each nucleus, provided it is possible to 
obtain the bees at the right time, and 
thus develop two normal colonies in time 
to take advantage of the major honey 
flow. 

Our experience in wintering nuclei in 
this fashion shows that the bees on either 
side of the tight-fitting division-board 
(which is about a quarter of an inch in 
thickness) will cluster tight up against 
it, each half forming a hemisphere, the 
two clusters forming a compact sphere, 
thus conserving heat. In attempting to 
winter two five-frame nuclei in a ten- 
frame hive with a tight-fitting division- 
board, it is necessary to have the nuclei 
established quite early in the fall, so 
that each of the queens may have time 
to produce the maximum amount of 
young vigorous bees to go into winter 
quarters. If the nuclei are not up to 
maximum strength they are not likely to 
winter successfully. 


Why We Now Winter Mostly Outside 


At one time we had less than 500 colo 
nies of bees, and we arranged to winter 
most of these in our bee-cellar, which is 
large enough to hold that number of colo- 
Seven or eight years ago we began 
increasing the number of apiaries, when 
it became necessary to winter some of 
our bees outdoors, either in double-walled 
hives or quadruple cases. We find the 


nies. 
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outdoor-wintered bees, as a rule, are in 
much better condition than cellar-win- 
tered bees ut the beginning of the major 
honey flow. Furthermore, we find that 
it is cheaper to winter bees in double- 
walled hives on their permanent locations 
than to move them to the home apiary 
to be put into the cellar, to be removed 
from the cellar in the spring and put 
back on their summer stands. We wish 
to get away from all unnecessary manip 
ulation of bees in order to make a profit, 
if possible. 


In the spring it is always a question 
when the bees should be removed from 
the cellar, whereas, when they are win 
tered outdoors in packed hives this worry 
is obviated. 


Then, too, there is the danger of hav- 
ing bees in single-walled hives dwindle 
in strength after being removed from the 
cellar. We feel that it is the spring 
problem more than the winter problem 
that bothers beekeepers. Further north, 
where beekeepers practice cellar-winter 
ing more than they do in this latitude, it 
would doubtless pay to furnish protee 
tion by using a sheet of tarred building 
paper folded over each side and crossed 
at the lower edges by tacking with strips 
of lath. Tnis would keep the colonies 
warm duriny the chilly days of spring. 
It would, of course, mean some expense 

















One of The A. I. 
Medina, Ohio, each in a protected spot for outdoor wintering and all colonies are in double-walled 
hives throughout the year. 


Root Company's out-apiaries. 
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There are 20 of these out-apiaries located near 
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and labor, but it would 


worth while. 
Things to be Remembered in Cellar 
Wintering 


The object of putting bees into a cel- 
lar is to keep them as quiet and content- 
ed as possible during the winter months. 
This is only another way of furnishing 
packing, the only difference being that 
in cellar wintering the entire apiary is 
packed instead of packing the hives in- 
dividually or in groups. For best results 
the cellar should be entirely below the 
frost line and the temperature within 
during the winter should be nearly con- 
stant, ranging from 43° to 50°, prefer- 
ably about 46° in our own case. 

It has been shown that when the tem- 
perature surrounding a cluster of bees 
gets down to 57° F. the bees are obliged 
to keep warm by muscular activity. It 
has also been shown that the tempera- 
ture inside the hive on the bottom-board 
should be about 52° F. for successful 
wintering. Colonies in a cellar where 
the temperature is right need very little 
ventilation. Poor wintering may be due 
to attempting to winter bees in a 
damp cellar that has too low a tempera- 
ture. Where the air in the cellar is dry, 
the teniperature may be allowed to go 
lower than in a damp cellar. A cellar 
that is damp and cold should be heated 
artificially. 

Colonies being prepared for cellar 
wintering should be fed thick sugar syrup 
to correct any possible poor-quality 
stores. Each colony should have not less 
than 20 or 25 pounds of honey, and more 
should be given after the colonies are 
removed from the cellar in the spring 
unless they already have an abundance. 
Forty-five or fifty pounds in all should 
be provided for each colony to last until 
the major honey flow starts. 

During the fall months, before being 
put into winter quarters, colonies should 
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have ample comb space for the queens to 
occupy in producing populous colonies 
for winter. It is folly to try to winter 
weak colonies in a cellar, unless it is for 
the purpose of trying to winter over 
choice queens. It will thus be seen that 
the principles that apply in outdoor win- 
tering also apply in cellar wintering. 

As a rule it is well to wait until about 
the middle of November to put bees into 
the cellar in this latitude. In the far 
north they may be put away a little ear- 
lier. Wait until the bees have had a 
good thorough cleansing flight. Usually 
there is a cloudy day that follows this 
flight day. This is a fine time to put 
bees into the cellar. 

Bees should be carefully carried into 
the cellar without using entrance screens. 
If the day is cool and cloudy, this work 
can be done in such a manner that the 
bees will not be much disturbed. 

Ordinarily, hives are piled in the cel- 
lar about four high. If there are any 
colonies weaker than others, these should 
be placed on the top of the piles because 
the temperature is usually higher at the 
top of the cellar. The cellar should be 
kept absolutely dark during the winter 
months. If bees in the cellar become 
restless and begin to roar at the ap- 
proach of spring, some cool fresh air 
should be admitted to the cellar during 
the night. 

Of late years there seems to be a grow- 
ing tendency toward outdoor wintering 
even in northern latitudes. Very popu- 
lous colonies of vigorous young bees -vith 
ample stores of good quality are not eas- 
ily killed. It is safe to say that failure 
to winter colonies properly is due large- 
ly to a lack in some of the essential fac- 
tors of successful wintering. To winter 
bees successfully either in a cellar or 
outdoors we must first discover the prin- 
ciples that bring success, then apply 
them. 

Medina, Ohio. 
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THE WORK-DAY OF THE BEE 


Every school child 


havior. The authors 


has learned the By J. M. Hover and F. E. Lord have attempted to 
rhyme Michigan State Normal College. gratify their ecuri- 
oe the little osity on this ques- 
us ee . * . . 
nasseve each chia. Am Apparatus by Which a Colony Re- tion by means ot 
ing hour, cords Its Activities Day an automati« 
And gather honey all weight-recording 
— 7 oimate by Day device attached to 
flower! iis “ scales. The set-up 


To the practical beekeeper this is an 
important question which he frequently 
attempts te answer by ‘keeping a colony 
of bees on scales, and taking daily read- 
ing of the weight. It is also a challeng- 
ing question to the student of bee be- 


of the apparatus is as follows: 
Description of Apparatus 
An eight-frame hive (A) made of very 
thin wood was placed on scales (B). 
Since the hive was to be kept in a room, 
a special entrance for the bees had to be 
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constructed. An opening was made un- 
der a window and the hive entrance (C) 
placed toward it in such a position as to 
allow a slight clearance, yet not permit 
the entrance of bees into the room. The 
recording device was adapted from an or- 
dinary thermograph by extending the 
cylinder eight inches in length. The drum 
revolves once a week by means of clock 
works. An ordinary grocer’s scales was 
used. The seales used had a dial range 
of ten pounds and a beam capacity of 
ninety pounds. A fine thread was used 
to connect the scales and the weight-re- 
eording device. This thread (D) was 
attached to the dial arm (E) and passed 
over a grooved wheel (H) so that the 
wheel turned with the movement of the 
dial arm. Suspended from the cireum- 
ference of this wheel is a thermograph 
pen (F). The movement up and down 
of this pen records the weight changes. 
This record is made on specially prepar- 
ed sheets of paper placed on the cylin- 
der. These sheets have a vertical range 
of ten pounds and a horizontal range of 
seven days marked off in two-hour in- 
tervals. 

The bees were placed in the hive on 
May 10, 1926, and since that time con- 
tinuous weight-records have been kept. 
The initial weight of the hive and bees 
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was thirty-nine pounds and four ounces. 


Apparatus Records Story of Day’s Work 
of Colony 

Iw looking over the graphs for the sea- 
son, one of the outstanding features is 
the general similarity in the form of the 
graph from day to day. From the inter- 
pretation of this graph one learns the 
daily sequence of events so far as the 
activity of the bees is concerned. 

In Figure 2 is shown a generalized 
graph for the week June 28 to July 4 
(1926). This was the week of greatest 
daily gains, due to the fact that white 
clover was then in its prime. This graph 
may be interpreted as follows: 

During the night there is a loss in 
hive weight (A). While a small fraction 
of this loss may be due to body meta- 
bolism of the bees, in the main it is due 
to the evaporation of the water from the 
nectar gathered the previous day. It is 
believed that young bees promote nat- 
ural evaporation by fanning the cells in 
which the fresh nectar is stored. The 
roar emanating from the hive at night 
gives one the impression of tremendous 
activity taking place inside the hive. Al- 
though it is probably common knowledge 
among bee men, it was interesting to ob- 
serve that the slightest tapping on the 
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Fig. 1.—Apparatus for recording fluctuation in weight of hive of bees. Thread D is attached to 
dial arm E so that the wheel moves when weight changes. Thermograph pen F is suspended from 
circumference of wheel, thus recording changes of weight on chart fastened on the cylinder, 
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hive with a peneil caused the cessation 
of this roar. 
Record of Bees Leaving for Fields and 
Returning With Loads 

About seven o’clock in the morning 
of a typical day there is a pronounced 
drop in hive weight (B). This is caused 
by the workers leaving for the field. Usu 
ally about ten o’clock the hive ceases to 
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Fig. 2.—Generalized graph showing daily 
fluctuations in weight of colony on scales dur- 
ing the week of June 28 to July 4. This was 
during the heaviest honey flow. 
lose weight and starts to increase in 
weight (C). This inerease is due to the 
return of bees with nectar and pollen. 
The hive continues to increase in weight 
until about eight o’clock in the evening, 
at which time all the bees have returned 
from the field. 
There are many deviations from this 
typical graph. The nightly evaporation 
is the feature with the least variation. 
The morning drop may not occur if con- 
ditions are unfavorable, or it may be as 
much as two pounds. The time of this 
drop varies from seven o’clock to the 
early hours of the afternoon. The period 
of time during which the bees are leav- 
ing varies from one to six hours. The 
daily variation in hive-weight varies 
from a loss of one pound to a gain of 
four pounds nine ounces. The periodic 
flight of the young bees and various 
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weather conditions also affect the regu 
larity of the graphs. 
Influence of Weather Conditions 
Along with the weight graphs we have 
kept careful daily records of wind in 
tensity, wind direction, humidity of 
air, theromgraph records, baragraph 
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Wight Day 
Fig. 3.—Generalized graphs showing daily 
fluctuation in weight. Graph A (lower) shows 


but little daily activity, this being previous to 
the honey flow. Graph B shows greater daily 
activity and graph C still greater. 
records, notes of cloudiness and clearness 
of the sky, and blooming periods of the 
principal honey-producing plants. The ef 
fect of these conditions upon honey pro 
duction and behavior will be dis 
eussed in future papers. 

As stated above, Figure 2 shows a graph 
of a generalized day from the week 
June 28 to July 4 (1926), which was the 
best honey-producing week of the sea- 
son. Figure 3 shows three similar graphs 
taken from typical periods of the season. 

Graph A shows a generalized day for 
the week May 16 to May 22 (1926). 
There was little bee activity and a slight 
loss in hive weight. 

Graph B shows a generalized day fo! 
the week June 14 to June 20 (1926). 
There was considerably more bee activ 
ity, but no gain in hive weight. 

Graph C shows a generalized day for 
the week July 26 to August 1 (1926). 
There was marked bee activity and a 
gain in hive weight. This is a mid-sea- 
son week, between the summer and fall 
flows of honey. 

Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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BEE DISEASES IN 


By A. P. 


Associate Apiculturist 
ease Investigation, 


One of the great- 
est necessities of 
the present time 
seems to be for 
more _ educational 
work, so that the 
beekeeper, as_ well 
as the _ inspector, 
may make more 
accurate diagnoses of the brood diseases 
in his own apiary, and eliminate the de- 
lay occasioned by sending samples to 
Washington. Many samples received by 
the Bee Culture Laboatory contain dis- 
eases which are perfectly obvious, but 
which seem to be a source of confusion 
and a puzzle to the beekeeper sending 
them. Furthermore, the proportion of 
samples in which no cause for trouble 
ean be found (shown under the headings 
of ‘*Miscellaneous Undetermined’’ in the 
tables) is entirely too great in relation to 
the samples that can be definitely diag- 
nosed. As the writer has often remarked, 


of Agriculture. 

A Study of Records of Samples of Adult 
Bees Sent to the Bee Culture 
Laboratory for Examination 
(Continued from October issue.) 


UNITED STATES 


beekeepers are too 
often inclined to 
jump at conclusions 
without sufficient 
study of details. 
Samples of Adult 
Bees 

The problem of de- 
termining the cause 
of the death of adult bees is in many 
zases a difficult one, and largely a mat- 
ter of conjecture. So far as is known, 
there are only two definite causes to 
which the death of adult bees in the 
United States can be attributed. One is 
the intestinal protozoan parasite Nosema 
apis, originally supposed to be the eause 
of the Isle of Wight disease. The other 
is arsenical poisoning resulting from the 
improper use of insecticidal sprays and 
dusts containing arsenic. Since 1921 
bees have also been examined for the 
presence of the mite Acarapis woodi, now 
known to be the cause of the Isle of 
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U. 8S. Department 


TABLE I.—Samples of adult bees and brood received by the Bee Culture Laboratory from 1906 
to 1925. Totai classified by diseases and years. 


Europ. Europ Amer. Amer. 
foul foul foul foul 
brood. brood. brood brood 
Aer > aa 9 8 3 
BOSE scccce ‘* 29 5 46 
0 eee 6 4 18 
i909 .. cocahee 31 178 
1910 ‘ cane 38 242 
1911 se. - - 156 31 236 
1912 o« 145 19 108 
1913 SO 28 . 89 
1914 rere 19 73 
1815 — ..100 13 107 2 
1916 + 15 123 2 
Wee «6 a 91 10 147 2 
1918 os -_ 95 5 189 
1919 e* 156 15 277 2 
1920 os ..-159 2 321 
.,. eee - - 292 8 478 1 
 __ 147 3 8394 1 
1923 TeTTrTr Ty 2 383 1 
oe 124 2 307 1 
ae” 6 6he mee Oe 10 812 ee 
Total . 2260 269 4036 15 
Nosema Nosema 
positive. 
1906 
1907 
ae ct een 
1909 . ae om 
a eee on 9 
1911 .. <a aces 1 7 
1912 ctw ue one OO 48 
ea - 11 52 
Sn «sees —casudnes Os 14 
1915 eer ee 5 15 
er ee cone 32 
Sy ecctesistbestues 17 31 
Se) As wen bdoee oeees 8 21 
Dt ctetgeebenenea a’ 5 25 
ee sceséweaveews 8 21 
SD -k' bw ute Seda Re 46 148 
DD ‘vcesesteseecens ae 12 
DE 46060665 ene »ec00) ee 176 
Dn Migkeveieehea ce 86 119 
BOBO cerceses wTTTT ss 128 
. eer rea 866 971 


Total samples of adult bees and brood received from 1906 to 1925. 


Amer. foul Miscel. 
Mixed in- brood Sac- Sac- undeter- Total 
. fection. treated. brood. brood(?) mined. brood. 
11 on 15 65 
13 as 50 1438 
5 1 387 71 
66 14 116 541 
- 58 16 134 614 
l 54 3 291 772 
74 10 258 614 
58 6 124 401 
27 12 80 807 
, 23 12 108 365 
2 20 14 82 324 
1 47 19 82 399 
2 34 11 78 414 
19 59 25 94 647 
14 79 16 117 708 
17 117 27 138 1078 
2 8 98 17 146 816 
4 6 56 12 176 764 
(?%)1 33 43 5 118 634 
2 35 28 6 128 618 
(%)64 82 970 226 2372 10,295 
Arsenic No Total 


negative. Nosema(?) positive. Arsenic(?) diagnoses. adult. 
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Wight disease. No cause for trouble 
could be found in nearly sixty per cent 
of the samples of adult bees received for 
diagnosis during the past twenty years, 
while only slightly more than twenty 
per cent were found to contain Nosema 
apis, and only about three per cent con- 
tained sufficient arsenic to account for 
the death of the bees. Symptoms as de- 
scribed in the literature give no assist- 
ance, because the symptoms described 
for one disease could easily apply to any 
other. The report, ‘‘no cause for trou- 
ble found,’’ made after examination of 
some samples of adult bees, does not in- 
dicate that there was no cause of dis- 
ease, but merely that a definite diagnosis 
was impossible because of lack of in- 
formation concerning these abnormal 
conditions found in adult bees. Studies 
are now being carried on in an effort to 
increase the knowledge of this phase of 
bee diseases. 

Nosema apis seems very widespread 
over the country, samples of bees in- 
fected with it having been received 
at one time or another from all but 
six states. There are no _ outstand- 
ing localities (Fig. 4, October issue), 
however, where this disease could 
be said to have caused unusual losses. 
It is known that often Nosema apis can 
be present in a colony of bees without 
any apparent deleterious effect on the 
activities of that colony, and in many 
eases the trouble disappears of its own 
accord. 

Arsenical poisoning has caused vary- 
ing losses, mainly in the fruit-growing 
regions when spraying is not done at 
the proper time, or where cover crops 
such as alfalfa become poisoned while 
the trees are being sprayed or dusted. 
In some sections of New York state the 
use of arsenical dusting instead of wet 
sprays has caused considerable loss. 
Some complaints have come from regions 
where cotton dusting is practiced. Some 
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loss in certain parts of the Intermoun- 
tain region has been attributed to the 
poisonous fumes from smelters. A paper 
written by MeIndoo and Demuth* gives 
some information with regard to the 
problem of arsenical poisoning of bees 
from spraying. 

The first year’s search in this country 
for the mite Acarapis woodi, the accept- 
ed cause of the Isle of Wight disease, 
resulted in no indication of the mite be 
ing found in any of the approximately 
two hundred samples (Table I) of bees 
that were examined during 1921.t Since 
1921 more than 1057 samples of adult 
bees have been examined for the pres 
ence of this mite, but not the slightest 
indication of its presence has been found. 
As a result of the failure to find the dis- 
ease in the United States, a law was 
passed by Congress in August, 1922, pro 
hibiting the importation of all adult hon- 
eybees into the United States except 
those that may be imported, under cer- 
tain regulations,+ for scienitfic, experi- 
mental, or commercial breeding’ purposes. 
In accordance with the regulations as 
set forth under this provision of the law, 
requiring that all such queen bees shall 
be imported through the Department of 
Agriculture shall be examined for the 
presence of the mite Acarapis woodi be- 
fore they can be forwarded to their des- 
tination, 150 queen bees have been im- 
ported into the United States during the 
past three years (Table II). Of the 150 
queen cages received from abroad, 109 
arrived with the bees in them alive, caly 
16 being in poor condition, and 41 con 





*1926. McIndoo, N. E. and Demuth, Geo. S 
The effect on honeybees of spraying fruit 
trees with arsenicals. U. S. Dept. Agric., 
Dept. Bul. 1364. 

41922. Phillips, E. F. The occurrence of 
diseases of adult bees. U. S. Dept. of Agric. 
Circular 218. 

t1923. Phillips, E. F. The occurrence of 
diseases of adult bees, II. U. S. Dept. of 
Agric. Circular 287. 


TABLE II. 


Examination of worker bees accompanying foreign queens imported into the United States through 
the Bee Culture Laboratory under the Act of August 31 1922* 


Conditions of queens and attendants on arrival at the Bee 














Source. Culture Laboratory. 
Good Poor—— -~———_Dead Total 
ae ee 3 N—** 1 N— 2 N— 6 N— 
Austria ...... . 4N4+ 10 N— 2N-- 1 N— 4 N— 6 N+ 15 N— 
SD “eeeGeves 2 N— 1 N— 3 N— 
Georgian Rep. 

(Caucasus) ... 4 N— 1 N— 19 N— 24 N— 
Germany ....... 1 N+ 1 N— 1 N+ 1 N— 
DE cen eees 2N+ 3N 1 N— 2N+ 4 N— 
DT. eseecesces aa 10 N— 1N+ 10 N— 
Jugoslavia (Car- 

niola) ..20 N+ 20 N— 6 N- 3 N— 7N-+ 3 N— 33 N+ 35 N— 
Roumania wi 2 N— 2 N— 
Switzerland . N+ 2 N— 2N 1 N+ 1 N— 2N+ 5 N— 

Totals .29 N+ 64 N— 8 N+ 8 N— 8 N+ 33 N— 45 N+ 105 N— 

Total number of queens, 150; total alive, 109; total dead, 41. 

*No evidence of ‘‘Acarapis woodi,’’ the cause of Isle of Wight disease, was found in any of 


the worker bees examined. 
**N+ indicates ‘‘Nosema apis’’ present. 


N— indicates no ‘‘Nosema apis’’ found. 





saa went anew a «& 
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taining dead bees and queens. Imported 
queen bees all come to the Bee Culture 
Laboratory, where the attendant work- 
er bees are at once examined for the 
presence of the mite Acarapis woodi, as 
well as for the intestinal parasite No- 
sema apis. The queens, if their attend- 
ants are found to be free from the mite, 
are then placed in new cages freshly 
provisioned and with young attendant 
bees from the Bee Culture apiafy before 
they are forwarded to their destination. 
The original cage and workers are de- 
stroyed. The mite has not been found 
in any of the bees imported from nine 
European countries and one South Afri- 
ean country. 

It is interesting, however, to note in 
Table III the data concerning the pres- 
ence of Nosema apis in these foreign 
bees, although this parasite could not 
be held a cause for prohibiting the im- 
portation of such bees. No Nosema apis 
was found in bees from Algeria, Cyprus, 
the Georgian Republic, or Roumania. 
Less than half of all the bees coming 
with the queens from the other countries 
listed contained Nosema apis. Many of 
the cages of bees that arrived in excel- 


lent condition, particularly many of 
those from Carniola, were found to con- 
tain numerous spores of Nosema apis, 


but without any apparent inconvenience 
to the bees. The loss of the queens that 
arrived dead was probably due mostly 
to unfavorable conditions en route or to 
poor candy in the cages, since of the 41 
cages arriving with all the bees dead 
only the bees in 8 contained Nosema apis. 

The year 1925 has shown no unusual 
occurrence of disease that could be in- 
dieated by the samples received for diag- 
nosis (Table IV). The number of sam- 
ples of European foul brood have some- 
what decreased, while a few more sam- 
ples of American foul brood were re- 
ceived than in 1924, but not as many as 
the average for the past five years. There 
has been a marked drop in the number 
of samples of sacbrood, as well as those 
containing Nosema apis. 

In closing, it may be well to say just 
a few words about future samples that 
beekeepers may desire to send in to the 
Bee Culture Laboratory for diagnosis. A 
person in the apiary has a great advan- 
tage over the man in the laboratory in 
that the former has entire colonies to 
study when any abnormality is found, 
while as a rule only a few square inches 
of comb can be sent to the laboratory. 
There are cases, of course, where con- 
fusing symptoms may appear that will 
require a microscopic examination in or- 
der to obtain a positive diagnosis. There 
is little danger of error, when the or- 
ganisms are found, in the microscopic 
diagnosis of either American foul brood 
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or European foul brood. The microscopic 
picture of American foul brood showing 
the typical spores of Bacillus larvae is 
very definite. Sometimes European foul 
brood is more difficult to diagnose micro- 
scopically because in this disease Bacillus 
pluton, which has a very characteristic 
appearance, may at times be overgrown 
and obliterated by such secondary in- 


vading organisms as Bacillus alvei.* In 
many cases, however, the beekeeper 
should be able to discover positively 
what disease is present by a careful 


study of the symptoms as found in the 
eolony. There is need for a great deal 
of educational work along this line. 
This does not mean, however, that the 
Bee Culture Laboratory is not glad to 
make diagnoses of disease samples free 
of charge at any time, particularly from 
localities where there has been little or 
no previous disease. 

Samples are always examined as soon 
as possible after arrival at the labora- 
tory, and reports are at once mailed to 
the sender, as well as a notification to 
the state bee inspector. The diagnosis 
is given as found in the piece of comb 
or the bees submitted, but this does not 
necessarily imply that no brood disease 
of another kind is not present elsewhere 
in the hive in some other comb, or even 
in the comb from which this sample was 
taken; nor should it be taken for granted 
that all other colonies in the apiary 
which contain diseased brood are affect- 
ed with the same disease. Diseased 
brood from other colonies should be 
compared with the comb from which the 
original sample came. Frequent errors 
in treatment have been made because it 
was taken for granted that all abnormal 
colonies in the apiary were affected by 
the same disease, or lack of disease, as 
was found in the diagnosed sample. 

That the best results may be obtained 
the directions that have been given in 
the Farmers’ Bulletins on bee diseases 
are given here for sending samples for 
diagnosis: 

If dead brood is observed and the beekeeper 
is not able to diagnose with accuracy the 
causative disease, samples may be sent to the 
Bee Culture Laboratory of the Bureau of En- 
tomology for examination. A piece of comb 
about 4 or 5 inches square containing as many 
dead larvae as possible should be cut out and 
mailed in a heavy pasteboard or wooden box. 
Neither tin boxes nor waxed paper should ever 
be used, as under these conditions the brood 
usually molds in transit, making examination 
impossible. The sample should not be wrapped 
before being placed in the box. A_ suitable 
box for sending samples will be furnished on 


request. 

Tt is not possible to diagnose from comb 

*See Sturtevant, A. P. 1922. Brood disease 
variations. Explanation for some of the con- 
fusing symptoms encountered in the gross 
diagnosis of the brood diesases of bees. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Vol. 50, no. 5, pp 
298-302. 
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that has never contained brood, and no honey 
should be included in the sample, as it is 
valueless in diagnosis and will probably spoil 
the sample, as well as other mail matter. 
Neither is it desirable to send a smear of 
dead larvae on a piece of paper, as changes 
may take place in drying that will make a 
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positive diagnosis impossible. The name and 
address of the sender must always appear on 
the package, and any available data should 
be sent in a letter. Never enclose a letter in 
the box with the sample. 


Washington, D. C. 
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DISINFECTING SOLUTIONS 





How much infee- 
tious matter in a 
diseased colony is 
covered up by pro- 
polis? This is a 
question which de- 
serves serious con- 
sideration when the 
thorough  disinfee- 
tion of combs, 
frames, and other 
hive parts is ear- 
ried out. 


ing a formalin 


Any one experi- 
enced in the treat- 
ment of American 
foul brood admits _ trol. 
that hives which 
have housed dis 
eased colonies are not safe to use for 
healthy colonies without disinfecting. In 
other words, an empty hive which has 
contained a diseased colony is liable to 
have any part of its interior contamin- 
ated with diseased matter. 

Now, how much of this infectious mat- 
ter becomes covered over with propolis, 
the substance which colonies of bees 
seem to be perpetually daubing around 
the cracks and erevices of hives, an ac- 
tivity which the comb-honey producing 
apiarist knows most about? 

Spores of American Foul Brood Covered 
With Propolis 

The fact must also be borne in mind 
that the amount of infectious matter 
covered up and concealed by propolis 
will vary with the length of time an in- 
fected colony has been allowed to pro- 
ceed without treatment, and the season 
of the year. Locality seems to be an- 
other factor causing wide variations in 
the amount of propolis deposited. Strains 
of bees and structure of hives are also 
important factors resulting in different 
amounts of propolis being placed about 
the inside of the hive. 

When the question of disinfection 
comes up, the penetration of propolis by 
the liquid carrying the active agent of 
the disinfectant must not be ignored, as 
recent experimental work carried out in 
my apiary during the past twelve months 
has shown. Sinee vehicles other than 
aleohol have been suggested and recom- 
mended for earrying formalin to the va- 
rious parts of the honeycomb and bee 


itor. ] 


By Dr. J. C. Hutzelman 


Experiments with Water-Formalin So- 
lution Reveal That Sterilization 
Is Only Superficial tion, 


[Some may look upon Dr. Hutzelman as a 
biased experimenter when it comes to ex- 
perimental work along the line of using wa- 
ter as a vehicle instead of alcohol in mak- 
solution for disinfecting 
combs containing American foul brood. Per- 
haps he is, but the Editor happens to know 
that he is first of all a man of science, busi- 
ness being somewhat foreign to his nature. 
He has again gone over the ground with wa- 
ter-formalin solutions, 
lier experiments conducted before he an- 
nounced his discovery which has revolution- 
ized the methods of American-foul-brood con- 
The results of his further experiments will 
are briefly summarized 





hive, I have again 
eonducted careful 
experiments with a 
water-formalin solu- 
water being 
the vehicle usually 
suggested as a sub- 
stitute for alcohol. 
Propolis Is Not Dis- 
solved in Water 

Only the simplest 
of tests are required 
to show that propo- 
covered in his ear- lis is practically 
insoluble in water. 
A piece of propolis 
remain un- 
changed in water at 
least a year, while 
the dissolution of a piece of propolis 
in aleohol is a question of seconds. 
Most beekeepers know what it means 
to remove propolis from the hands 
with soap and water. It just does not 
wash off, but must be rubbed off. Try 2 
little aleohol on your propolized hands 
before wetting them with water and see 
what happens! One hardly needs to go 
much further to be convineed of the dif 
ference in effect of water and alcohol on 
propolis. The difference is a matter of 
solubility. Propolis is mostly a resin, 
and is very soluble in aleohol and prac 
tically insoluble in water, just as grease 
is soluble in gasoline or kerosene and in 
soluble in water, or as honey is soluble in 
water but insoluble in gasoline or kero 
sene. 

Washing Uncovers Infection 

On account of these facts about the 
solubility of propolis in water and alco 
hol, some tests were made throughout 
the past year which show that combs 
treated with disinfectants having a high 
percentage of water (above 30 per cent) 
ean readily be shown in most cases to 
be far from sterile throughout. True it 
is, they will usually be sterile super 
ficially, but not beneath the propolis, 
where water does not reach. 

Of course by combs I mean brood 
eombs eontaining American foul brood 
in its most advanced. stages. Such 
combs were repeatedly soaked for four 
days in a 20 per cent water-formalin so 
lution, then dried until both the comb 
and the wood in the frame around it 


in this article.—Ed- 
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were free from the odor of formaldehyde. 
The combs were then soaked in pure al- 
cohol twenty-four hours. Before remov- 
ing from the alcohol, water was added 
in amount equal to one-half the volume 
of alcohol used. This was done to pre- 
cipitate the propolis from the solution, 
as otherwise the combs would come out 
when dry with a varnish of propolis, 
thus possibly making it superficially 
sterile—the state it was in before immer- 
sion in the aleohol. By this process any 
infectious matter covered over with pro- 
polis is exposed to the surface, and con- 
sequently to the healthy bees that are to 
receive the combs. 

In my apiary such treated brood combs 
have never failed to reproduce American 
foul brood. In control, I may state here 
that I consider alcohol-formalin-treated 
brood combs as safe as any combs never 
exposed to infection. I simply do not 
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have recurrences in my apiaries on using 
aleohol-tormalin-treated combs. Please 
note that water-formalin treated combs 
were soaked four days instead of two 
days, the usual length of time recom- 
mended. I might add that many of these 
tests were carried out during a heavy 
honey tiow—a condition unfavorable for 
rapid development of American foul 
brood. 

These tests show that alcohol is a ve- 
hicle far superior to water for use in 
disinfectants for parts of a beehive. No 
doubt, if these germs could be kept var- 
nished over with propolis, they would 
never reach larvae to set up disease. But 
where is the careful beekeeper who is 
willing to run his colonies with millions 
of germs of American foul brood lurking 
behind a curtain of propolis ready at any 
time to get in their deadly work? 

Glendale, Ohio. 
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TAKING THE BEES’ WORD FOR IT 


Perusing the col- 
umns of a recent 
issue of the Bee 
World I came across 
a paragraph of 
special interest to 
myself, for I recognized that the writer 
was dealing with one of my own state- 
ments. To quote, ‘‘This is in direct 
conflict with previous teachings.’’ This 
writer does not go on and say that my 
new teaching is wrong, but one can see 
his eyebrows lift as he reads the lines. 

There is a very practical matter here 
for our consideration. Shall we con- 
tinue to accept without a question the 
statements we see printed in our bee 
periodicals, or shall we come out in di- 
rect conflict with these hoary teachings? 
Of course, we all agree readily enough 
that we most assuredly do not wish any 
false teachings in apiculture to prevail; 
we all wish for the truth. We surely 
would all say without a question, ‘‘ Let 
us have the actual truth.’’ Nevertheless 
we do not live up to such a declaration. 

Just why it is we cling so avidly to 
old teachings, even in the face of new 
evidence tending to undermine these an- 
cient assertions, is interesting, to say 
the least. Possibly it is because we 
learn these old teachings before we put 
them to the test, and, becoming bee-au- 
thorities ourselves, repeatedly state 
what others have before us stated until 
we ourselves become firm believers. Once 
becoming firm believers, we are slow to 
become agnostics. 

Influence of Brood in Baby Nuclei 

The writer quoted above had refer- 
ence to the teaching on my part that 


By Allen Latham 


Erroneous Statements in Beekeeping 
Literature Too Often Accepted 
without Verification not 





small mating-nuclei 
should be broodless 
if one wishes them 
to be contented and 
swarm out; 

whereas the ortho- 
dox teaching is that they must be given 
brood to hold them. Now, it so happens 
that [ was perfectly aware of the ortho- 
dox teaching when I formed my very 
first baby nuclei, and so I gave them 
brood. Just one hundred per cent of those 
first ones absconded. It was only nat- 
ural that I sat up and took notice. Since 
that time I have formed many thousands 
of baby nuclei and have proved again 
and again that the presence of brood is 
detrimental rather than helpful. The ra 
tio of those which have brood and swarm 
out to those which are broodless ani 
swarm runs about 75 to 2. 

The fact is that the person who first 
promulgated this false teaching did not 
analyze the conditions upon which he 
based his deduction. He did, however, 
find out how to cut down the absconding 
in spite of the presence of the brood. 
Had he found the true cause for the 
swarming out of those which did not 
have brood his problem would have been 
much simpler. Baby nuelei with and 
without brood will abscond readily, but 
those without brood are held more easily 
than those with brood. Anyone can eas- 
ily prove this for himself. 

Young Queens Lay Drone Eggs 

There is another oft-repeated state- 
ment which is false to a very large ex- 
tent. The statement is something like 
this: Old queens are prone to lay drone 
eggs, whereas young queens are not. 
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More exactly stated, old queens readily 
lay in drone comb, while young queens 
will not. 

I have often wondered who first made 
this statement, and also why it is appar- 
ently never questioned. My own obser- 
vations have always been in absolute 
conflict with this ancient teaching. 

Before taking up a discussion of this 
matter of drone production and age of 
queen, it might be well to define young 
queen and old queen. We are now be- 
ginning to call queens old even under 
one year if they are worked hard. For- 
merly, however, a queen was young until 
well into her second year, and not old 
until her third or fourth year. The teach- 
ing first came into vogue when a queen 
was not called old until two years or so 
had elapsed. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago I 
never replaced a queen until she began 
to fail or had utterly failed. Queens often 
lived into their third, fourth, or fifth 
year. For a number of years I used a 
large hive called my let-alone hive. These 
hives were practically always left to 
requeen themselves. It was then, back 
in the late nineties and during the first 
years of the present century, that I fre- 
quently came across conditions which 
at once gave this old teaching the lie. 
Again and again did [ find these colo- 
nies headed with queens from two to 
four years old with few drones, practic- 
ally no drone brood, and plenty of empty 
drone comb with polished cells. In one 
ease in particular the conditions were 
most astonishing. This colony had a 
queen entering her fifth year. There 
were four solid frames of brood through- 
out May and June of that year, and at 
no time was this brood other than work- 
er brood. The drone comb was empty 
all the time. 

That most remarkable case led me to 
keep my eyes open for more light on the 
same subject. Though I never have since 
seen quite the duplicate of that case, I 
have frequently seen much empty drone 
comb in colonies headed with old queens. 
This empty drone comb was not merely 
comb on the outskirts, but comb right in 
the brood-nest itself. 

The evidence thus far has been on 
only the side of age. What about young 
queens? 

It very early came under my observa- 
tion that, of all queens prone to lay in 
drone comb, those reared in the preced- 
ing June were the most persistent drone- 
mothers in April and May. Though un- 
der one year of age, they would fill all 
available drone comb with brood, even if 
there were two or three square feet of 
such comb. This rather conflicting fact 
again led me to be on the watch. 

Some ten years ago I began the prac- 
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tice of requeening my let-alone colonies 
in May, hoping to eliminate all swarm 
ing and have a rousing field force for the 
July flow. Here again I ran up against 
a fact which gave the old saw the lie 
likewise. Queens reared in late May and 
beginning to lay in early June readil) 
occupied drone comb as soon as they be 
gan to see their own first daughters ap- 
pear—that is, they occupied vast areas 
of drone comb in the first week of July. 
Queens under two months of age became 
the mothers of thousands of drones. 

It will thus be seen that another an- 
cient teaching is fundamentally false. 
It has an element of truth, but it is very 
misleading in its teaching. The real 
truth can be stated in a few words. Any 
queen which has been laying excessively 
readily lays in drone comb, whatever her 
age in months or years. Old queens, 
never laying excessively, do not readily 
lay in drone comb. That is, tired queens 
lay in drone comb. 


Influence of Age of Queen Upon 
Swarming 

Then there is a third old saying which 
we might consider here. This is the 
hardest of the three to disoldge, and I 
well know that, no matter what I say, 
few will be my converts. It is this: 
Colonies headed by old queens tend to 
swarm, and vice versa. 

Will it be safe here for me to say that 
colonies headed by old queens do not 
tend to swarm, whereas colonies headed 
by young queens are prone to swarm? 
Surely it I do that there will be a how! 
of protest, and whatever respect my 
writings have among the readers ol 
Gleanings well become very attenuated. 
Way back in the year 1887 a class was 
graduated from a certain high school. 
This class chose for its class-poet, James 
Russell Lowell. That poet was then liv 
ing and we wrote to him asking him for 
a class-motto from his own writings. Mr. 
Lowell wrote a brief letter in reply and 
suggested: 

They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 
I was a member of that high school class, 
and ‘‘here goes.’’ Swarms are more likely 
to issue from colonies headed by young 
queens than from colonies headed by old 
queens. 

You say that is not so. It can not pos 
sibly be true, says another. Tommy-rot, 
says a third. But it is true and I will 
proceed to explain. 

I kept bees for nearly ten years be 
fore I found out that this statement is 
true, and that the old teaching which | 
had thoroughly learned was untrue. My) 
first inkling of the truth came also from 
observing that colony with the five-yea) 
old queen. This colony for four seasons 
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could not be provoked into swarming. 
Why was this? Gradually the truth dawn- 
ed upon me. There seemed to be a cor- 
relation between the tendency to occupy 
drone comb and tendency to swarm. Col- 
onies which kept polished drone comb 
unoccupied with brood did not swarm. 
This fact was attested again and again. 
But colonies which kept polished drone 
comb unoccupied with brood almost in- 
variably had old queens. Q. E. D. Then 
colonies having old queens do not tend 
to swarni. 


Weil, if what I have just said is true, 
how did such erroneous teaching come 
into being? This question can be answer- 
ed, I think. It had long been observed 
that colonies newly headed with young 
queens did not as a rule swarm again 
during the current season. Naturally 
these colonies were spoken of as having 
young queens. How simple, then, for 
the idea to come into strong relief that 
colonies headed by young qucens do not 
swarm. The stumbling-block comes just 
as soon as you get out of the 
year. If the queens reared the year be- 
fore are still young queens the second 
year, then the teaching at once becomes 
grossly false. 


Of all the queens that ever came un- 
der my observation (and I have kept 
bees for 42 years and always studied 
them closely), those queens reared in 
May or June were the most perverse 
swarmers the May or June of a year 
later. If, however, they perchance miss- 
ed swarming that second year they were 
likely never to swarm. I also found that 
queens reared in May and June in full 


colonies of undepleted strength were 
very prone to swarm in July of that 
same year. 

In fact, wherever the tendency pre- 


vailed to occupy extensive areas of drone 
comb there would also prevail a ten- 
dency to swarm. The age of the queen 
has little to do with it except as the 
age of the queen tends to bring on the 
orgy of drone-rearing. The truth again 
is very simple. 


Queens do not lay drone eggs accord- 
ing to their age, but according to their 
prolificness. Very prolific queens, usu- 
ally young queens, lay vast mumbers of 
eggs and become fagged nervously; they 
are then in condition to respond to the 
presence of polished drone comb and will 
fill thousands of drone cells very read- 
ily. Queens of steady but moderate lay 
ing do not become fatigued nervously 
and so do not respond to the stimulus of 
drone comb, however polished it may be. 
Hence, as old queens, if at all valuable, 
are steady and not of a spurtive nature, 
they will not stimulate the swarming 
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fever; on the other hand, young queens 
tend to be heavy layers by spurts and 
will, after laying three or four weeks 
very heavily, become tired and accept 
any amount of drone comb and soon 
stimulate the swarming fever. Young 
queens, however, which have come to 
head colonies weakened by swarming, or 
long without much brood, will not stimu- 
late the swarming fever in that year. 
Their work will be very steady for the 
rest of the season. These queens the 
next spring, on the other hand, will lay 
prodigiously, and swarming will almost 
always come about if the apiarist takes 
no hand in it. 

All this is very unorthodox. Never- 
theless, truth will prevail. I do not say 
that these old teachings are untrue in 
and out. They are not. They are rather 
mis-statements of facts—facts so stated 
that wrong inferences come about. It 
must be conceded by all that we do not 
yet know all there is to know about the 
honeybee. I for one am never ready to 
accept statements made of the honeybee 
without feeling a desire to put such state- 
ment to the test. Half the fun of bee- 
keeping is in testing out these old teach- 
ings and finding new light. By new 
light I mean light at a different angle. 
There is many a man you would recog- 
nize directly facing you, but whose pro- 
file you might look upon twice before 
you recognized the owner—nay, you 
might say you had never seen the man 
before—whereas you had seen him be- 
fore, but not sidewise. 

Norwichtown, Conn. 





[It is interesting to note the difference 
in the point of view between one who is 
primarily a breeder of queens and one 
who is primarily a producer of honey. 
Careful observers in each class see things 
from quite a different angle. As a rule, 
queen-breeders are somewhat closer to 
the bees themselves than honey-produe- 
ers, and observe many things others fail 
to see. Mr. Latham, who studies the 
queens, looks upon the activity of the 
colony as greatly influenced by the 
queen, while the honey-producer, who 
studies the condition of the colony, looks 
upon the activities of the queen as be- 
ing greatly influenced by the colony. The 
truth no doubt lies somewhere between. 
In the study of swarming and swarm 
control, the Editor has many times ex- 
changed the queens of colonies having a 
different status as to swarming, with the 
result that the colonies went ahead with 
their program regardless of the charac- 
ter of the queen, indicating that the con- 
dition of the colony is the big factor in 
the problem. Yet in many cases the con- 
dition of the queen largely determines 
the condition of the colony.—Editor. } 
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WINTER PROTECTION IN ALABAMA 


Packed Colony Builds Up in Spring Earlier 
Than Others 


Last year I wrapped several colonies 
by folding greased building paper over 
them. I did not lose any that I wrapped, 
but lost several that were not packed 
or wrapped. [I can not say that I would 
have saved these if T had wrapped them, 
but I believe so. Any way, I am expect- 
ing to use some protection on practically 
all hives this coming winter. 

[ packed one colony with from to 
3” of chaff packing on the sides, and 
about 8” on top, using two-ply roofing 
to hold the packing in place. This was 
a weak colony that was queenless sev- 
eral weeks after being transferred and 
did not build up to full strength, having 
only six frames of bees, honey, and brood 
when packed on December 1. This col- 
ony was given only six frames of comb 
on which to winter. using packing on 
one side to take up the remaining space. 
On March 25 it was full of bees and had 
about four frames of brood. I then gave 
two more combs with some honey. 

[ should have given it a super by April 
1, but because of sickness did not go 
about them for some time. On April 22 
[ found a medium-sized swarm from this 
colony and on hiving it I found the 
queen to be a virgin, showing that my 
old queen had left with a swarm. On 
examining the colony I found other 
queen-cells left, and the colony greatly 
reduced in size, but a hive full of brood. 

In other words, the colony was weak 
in the fall, but after going through win- 
ter packed, it beeame strong early, even 
though spring was late and cold, and 
other bees failed to build up early. 

I had another colony packed with build- 
ing paper and chaff, but it became damp 
to wet, and did not do anv better than 
other colonies. J. O. Kennedy. 

Jamestown, Ala. 
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OUTDOOR WINTERING IN QUEBEC 


Good Results with Quadruple Winter Case in 
the Far North 


Last winter my  outdoor-wintered 
colonies again came through exception- 
ally well. Out of 68 colonies in quad- 
ruple eases I did not find one dead, and 
they all had a flight over the snow about 
March 22. The mountainous nature of 
the Gatineau region, the abundance of 
snow year by year, the steady cold from 


December to March, and the wind pro 
tection due to hills and valleys seem to 
provide ideal conditions for outdoor win- 
tering, and the consumption of food is 
very low. 

I am inclined to believe that the mat- 
ter of a food-chamber such as Pettit rec 
ommends for western Ontario is entirely 
unnecessary in the case of northern Que- 
bee when the colony occupies a ten-frame 
hive and has been well fed. At the same 
time my yield per colony promises to be 
quite as high as in Ontario. Such being 
the case it should be a more profitable re 
gion in which to operate. 

Practically no outdoor wintering 
along scientific lines has been attempted 
for this region outside of the work at 
the Experiment Farm at Ottawa, and 
but little is known of its possibilities. 

My quadruple cases provide only four 
inches of packing (planer shavings) be- 
tween the walls. During the winter of 
1924-25 we had 38° below zero before 
the snow became deep enough to reach 
above the entrances, so that the idea of 
8 inches being necessary in northerly 
latitudes is erroneous. Last winter half 
of the cases were completely covered 
with snow toward the end of February. 
Nothing but a domelike place in the 
yard marked the position of the case. 
Shoveling revealed a large cavity abcut 
each entrance big enough for a dog to 
lie in. H. Harley Selwyn. 

Kirks Ferry, Quebec, Canada. 





———s Ao 
SWEET CLOVER IN THF SOUTH 


A Six-acre Field Supplies Seventy-five Colonies 
Sufficient for Good Surplus 


Your editorial on ‘‘Sweet Clover in 
the East,’’ in the September issue of 
Gleanings, brought to my mind a mental 
picture of a field of sweet clover that I 
saw in North Carolina last June. I had 
taken a couple of photographs of the 
field at the time, and so wrote for fur- 
ther particulars concerning the nectar 
flow to Mr. B. L. Johnson, of Roaring 
River, North Carolina, on whose farm 
the demonstration was made. 

A field of six acres was limed and 
planted to biennial sweet clover (yellow, 
I think) in May, 1924, the seed being 
sown at the rate of 20 pounds per acre. 
It grew to be five or six feet high the 
first year, and furnished an excellent hay 
crop. The clover came into bloom on 
June 1, 1925, and the bees worked it 
from early morning until late in the aft 
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This excellent stand of sweet 


clover in North Carolina was 





secured by applying lime to the 


soil before sowing. 


ernoon for the next 40 days. During 
this time there was no other source of 
nectar available to the 75 colonies within 
its range. As the early spring nectar 
flow from the tulip poplar had been a 
failure, many of the colonies were weak 
and practically without stores; but by 
the end of the blooming period of the 
sweet clover the majority of the colonies 
had built up to swarming pitch and 
had around 20 pounds of honey in thei: 
brood-chambers. A few of the strongest 
colonies had stored a surplus of 50 
pounds. They were in excellent condi 


tion for the sourwood flow which began 
during the first week of July. 


Mr. Johnson further reports that he 
now has 10 acres in sweet clover and 
that several neighboring farmers and 


beekeepers have planted a few acres each 
to sweet clover this year. 

As there is a dearth of nectar in most 
of the mountain region during the tim: 
sweet clover is in bloom, and as it seems 
from this experiment to be a good sour¢e 
of nectar, it would be a good thing for 
beekeepers there to foster its cultivation. 

Washington, D. C. J. E. Eckert. 

















A close-up of the same field shown above, showing the plants are as tall as the men, 
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CORNELL BEEKEEPING LIBRARY 


A Large Collection of Books Available to Bee- 
keepers Everywhere 


The Cornell Beekeeping Library is 
rapidly becoming an international in- 
stitution, through the donation of books 
from interested beekeepers in other 
countries. While I was in Europe this 
summer I found that many beekeepers 
on the other side were much interested 
in the effort to accumulate the beekeeping 
literature of the world in one place, and 
many presented valuable books and 
pamphlets to it. On returning home, it 
seemed worth while to take a sort of in- 
ventory of donors up to date, and the 
following figures may be of interest to 
the readers of Gleanings. 

The number of books, pamphlets, and 
volumes of bee-journals which have been 
received as gifts up to September 15, 
1926, is 3053, these coming from 223 
persons in 29 states of the United States 
and 26 foreign countries. The state of 
New York naturally leads with 58 con- 
tributors. Great Britain can boast of 20 
and France of 18 contributors. The do- 
nations frum France are especially in- 
teresting since several of the societies in 
France and a number of individual bece- 
keepers presented money which was used 
in the purchase of 97 books and pam- 
phlets while I was in Paris, this being 
the library of a prominent author in bee- 
keeping which had just been offered for 
sale. There are some rare and valuable 
things in the lot, so that the library is 
probably now better equipped in French 
beekeeping literature than any library 
in France itself. It is impossible to 
mention all the interesting lots of things 
that have been received, but mention 
may be made of complete collections of 
the beekeeping literature of Greece and 
China. Then. as is well known, the li- 
brary contains the beekeeping libraries 
of a number of prominent Americans, 
notably those of Moses Quinby and Dr. J. 
H. Merrill, with considerable numbers 
of books which have been the property 
of such men as Hutchinson, Heddon, Doc- 
tor Miller, Hetherington, Morton, Liv- 
ingston, and others too numerous to men- 
tion here. 

While some progress has been made to- 
ward an endowment fund, this phase of 
the work has been pushed less vigorously 
than the accumulation of books, it being 
felt that beekeepers would be more anx- 
ious to insure the perpetuation of a li- 
brary when they could see there is actu- 
ally a library. Thirty-seven persons have 
already contributed to this fund, while 
57 beekeepers have each dedicated a°col- 
ony of bees to this cause. Ten societies 
of beekeepers have undertaken to raise 
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endowment units of at least fifty dollars 
each for this endowment, and five units 
have been paid in full. The total amount 
which has been turned over to the Uni 
versity treasurer is $740.85. This is far 
from being adequate for the support of 
such a library, but the amount will be 
considerably greater in the near future, 
when certain pledges are paid in. There 
has also been established a graduate stu- 
dent fund to which several students have 
already pledged money to be paid later. 

The number of books and complete 
volumes of journals now actually on the 
shelves is 1238. Naturally many of the 
gifts have been duplicates which have 
been or will be used for exchanges, and 
the College of Agriculture has purchased 
a considerable number of sets of bee 
journals and books from its ordinary 
funds, so that the number of gifts and 
the number of books at hand can not 
agree. Arrangements have already been 
made for the exchange of sets of Ameri 
can journals for complete sets of for- 
eign journals, so that we have reason to 
believe that within a year we shall have 
as complete a set of journals as has ever 
been made. 

All of this sounds somewhat boastful, 
but the figures are presented because | 
feel sure that many beekeepers will be 
interested in this progress. We still have 
a long way to go, and it is probably not 
out of place to say that we need all the 
help that can be obtained in the way of 
gifts of books or journals or of money 
for the endowment fund. There are still 
several states which have not been heard 
from, and it is the ambition of all of us 
here to make this even more than na- 
tional in extent. Since everything on 
the shelves is available to beekeepers 
everywhere, through their public li 
braries, there is no reason for looking on 
this as in any sense a local or state 
movement, and the co-operation of all 
beekeepers everywhere is greatly de- 
sired. E. F. Phillips. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


ee A ee 
BEEKEEPING IN CHINA 


Modern Equipment and Methods Are Being In- 
troduced by Missionaries 


Bee culture in China has been prac- 
ticed for many years, but only of late 
have modern hives come into existence. 
The Russian Monks in the vicinity of 
Peking have kept bees for the past sixty 
years and do very well with them, the 
bees feeding principally on alfalfa, clo- 
ver, maise and several varieties of na- 
tive fruit trees. 

The Chinese, though very good agri- 
culturists, have no knowledge of beekeep- 
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ing, many keeping a few colonies, the 
round baskets used for hives being hung 
from the ceiling of a porch. When the 
bees swarm out they attribute it to some 
evil spirit and make no effort to capture 
the swarm. 

Of late several Chinese firms have tak- 
en up beekeeping and the sale of bee 
supplies in a modern way, making their 
own hives, comb foundation, ete., and 
putting these on the market at prices 
much lower than those of similar im- 
ported articles. 

The accompanying picture is of an api- 
ary conducted by the Maurist brothers 
in Shanghai, the Chinese brother at the 
left being a skilled beekeper. Rev. Broth- 
er Antonio, shown in the picture, Director 
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Many New Uses for Honey in Cases of Sickness 


There are a great many doctor bee- 
keepers who could help honey sales very 
materially. One way would be to ad- 
dress local gatherings on some subject 
which would serve as honey propaganda. 
The value of honey either as a food or 
medicament is of marked importance. It 
would be ethical advertising for both 
the doctor and honey. 

An instance of this was when an M. D. 
in a medical periodical, advocated hon- 
ey as a nutrient enema in preference to 
other widely advertised predigested 
foods. He stressed particularly its use 




















Bees at the Maurist College, China, where modern beekeeping is taught. 


of the Maurist College, encourages bee- 
keeping among the scholars, and details 
a number of boys each year to study bee- 
keeping. The hives and frames are all 
of their own construction, and they work 
exclusively with the native Chinese bee, 
which is a fairly good worker and gentle, 
but does not compare with the Italian 
honeybee. 

One Chinese firm working with bees at 
Wusih, about 30 miles from Shanghai, 
has several hundred colonies and trans- 
ports its bees by boats on the canals to 
various feeding grounds according to the 
flowering season at the different places. 
This firm usually produces about ten tons 
of honey a year, the honey being of two 
grades, a light and a dark grade, the lat- 
ter being derived principally from buck- 


wheat, while the former is from clover 
and alfalfa. 
Several missionaries travel from time 


to time throughout the country with mod- 
ern demonstration hives, and _ usually 
succeed in inducing some progressive cit- 
izen to enter beekeeping as a profession. 
Honolulu, H. I. J. D. Sullivan 


in waiting diseases and as a preopera- 
tive preventive to shock instead of the 
routinely used glucose. In support of 
his reasoning he quoted scientific facts 
well known but neglected. 

The result was that honey got into 
the kitchens of all the hospitals and on 
the shelves of all the prescription phar- 
macies of his city. Honey nutrient ene- 
mas became routine preoperative treat- 
ment in one hospital and with several of 
the leading surgeons in other hospitals. 
Of course, the quantity of honey used 
medicinally was insignificant, but it 
kept honey in the foreground. Honey 
appeared on many a table where it 
would not have been thought of other- 
wise. Here was ethical free advertis- 
ing that helped the doctors, the patient, 
the honey producers, and all concerned. 

There are an unlimited number of 
ways for anyone treating human ail- 
ments to use honey to a decided advan- 
tage. Dietary cultists can use it for 
sentimental reasons. Those of a scien- 
tific turn can give scientific data for its 
use. At home the diabetic can sweeten 
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his coffee with it to great advantage 
over sucrose. The baby doctor can use 
it as a milk modifier. Paradoxical as this 
seems, honey has even been, when di- 
luted with salt water, injected into the 
veins in an emergency in diabetic coma. 


It is a case of bringing a few neg- 
lected facts to public attention. We 
have to meet the ‘‘corn syrup’’ and 


other sweets-selling people at their own 
game—that is, inveigle others into ad 
vertising our product. 

Seattle, Wash. W. M. D. 

[Some medical authorities now recom- 
mend honey for severe eases of heart 
weakness, having discovered that it has 
a marked effect upon heart action, thus 
keeping the patient alive through a crisis. 
Since honey is ready for direct absorp- 
tion it supplies an immediately available 
source of energy in such eases.—Editor.] 


R. Jones, 
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MICE IN WINTER PACKING 
A Simple Method for Destroying Them Without 


Injuring the Bees 


To destroy mice that get into hives in 
winter, put one quart of wheat into a 
pan and set it on the back of a stove 
where it will get hot, but where it will 
not roast. Let it stay until it is dry, 
which you ean tell by feeling. Put a 
pint of hot water into a quart fruit jar 
and add 25 cents worth of powdered 
strychnine, stirring well. Dump in the 
wheat, but don’t fill the can quite full, 


and let it stay three or four days. The 
wheat will soak up all the water. Put a 
spoonful of this wheat on top of the 


packing or under the hive, and good-bye, 
mice! That wheat will kill a hen if she 
eats it. If a erow eats a mouse killed 
by the poisoned wheat, and a hen-hawk 
eats the erow, it will kill all three, but 


will not hurt the bees. I have seen the 
bees roll a little wheat out of the en- 
trance in the spring, but could never see 


that it hurt them. It is a deadly poison, 
sc be eareful with it. 
Aurora, N. Y. Cc. D. Pattington. 
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LIVE BEES IN NATIONAL MUSEUM 


An Exhibit Bringing Bees and Honey to the 
Attention of Nearly rooo Visitors Daily 


The hive in the United States National 
Museum is built entirely of double-walled 
plate glags having an air space of abort 
one-fourth ineh on all sides and on top. 
A glass tunnel connects with the bottom- 
board and extends upward at a sharp 
angle for about three feet, where it con- 
nects with a long horizontal glass tunnel 
extending to the outside of the building. 
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The inside dimensions of the glass hive 
are the same as the standard 10-frame 
two-story hive. By having a hive this 
size we figure that the bees will largely 
be able to take care of themselves. 
Proper ventilating devices have been 
placed at the entrance of the tunnel and 
at the rear of the hive. 

The glass hive is only one unit of the 
exhibit and it occupies one case. Be 
sides this, two will be filled with 
material of an edueational character, 
calling the attention of the publie to 
what granulated honey is; and in this 
respect I might say that we propose to 
substitute the word ‘‘erystallized’’ im 
place of granulated, as I have no doubt 
that when the word granulated is used 
it gives the public a little suspicion that 
perhaps granulated sugar is added to the 
honey. The exhibit will also eall atten 
tion to the methods by which honey is 
produced and will show some of the small 
beekeeping appliances. Photographs will 
be employed to illustrate the various 
commercial phases of beekeeping. 

The exhibit is located in the Arts and 
Industries building of the United States 
National Museum, and is placed along 
with various food products. It does not 
occupy at the present time a very con 
spicuous place in the museum, but wi 
are hoping that it will be given a mor 
prominent location later. In the year 
ending June 30, 1925, 304,858 people pass 


eases 


ed through this building. In the year 
ending June 30, 1926, 355,762 people 


viewed the exhibits in this building. So 
far the exhibit has proven to be one of 
the most popular ones. The exhibit has 
been given wide publicity in the Wash- 
ington papers. The museum officials tell 


me that visitors have been flocking in 
since the announcement of this exhibit, 
and that they are more interested in 


seeing the bees than they are in any- 
thing else. Outside of the goldfish in 
one of the fountains, bees are the only 
live things in the whole building. I be 
lieve that the exhibit will be worth 
many times its cost as*‘an educational 
feature. 

The placing of similar exhibits in 
prominent places is incidentally one of 
the matters that could be well under 
taken by a national organization. I be 
lieve that the money spent in advertising 
honey in this way will sell much more 
honey than similar amounts of money 
used in newspapers and magazines in ad 
vertising honey. The exhibit will earry 
the names of the A. I. Root Company and 
Dadant & Sons as donors. JT have not 
dietated this letter with the idea of pub- 
lication, but simply to give you a few of 
the main facts. Jas. I, Hambleton, 

Washington, D. C. 
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A colony of bees in a glass hive in the National Museum, Washington, D. C Note the glass 
passageway leading upward from the entrance, thence to the outside, through which the bees pass 
in going to and from the fields. Thousands of people see this exhibit every week. 
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The Editor mentions, on page 637, a 
new book on bees by Mary Geisler Phil- 
lips. I saw it while at Medina, but 
could not read much of it, not having a 
reading glass with me, but I could read 
enough to see that it is decidedly a 
good thing. Now let the beekeepers of 
the whole United States see to it that 
there is a copy in every town library. 
One copy may not count for much, but 
many may amount to a good deal. One 
raindrop is quite insignificant, but a 
good many of them coming together at 
Medina compelled our attention. 

7. * * 


That editorial on page 638, ‘‘ Another 
Knock at Honey,’’ should be read by 
every beekeeper in the land at least 
two or three times. Honey free from 
arsenic, certified honey, and honey adul- 
teration seem to belong to the same 
brood. Well, human nature appears to 
be about the same everywhere and self- 
ishness is at the bottom of most of our 
troubles. I am reminded of a story in 
an old book, telling how a man high in 
politics thought to get rid of a man 
he disliked, and all his tribe, and built 
a gallows very high on which he would 
have him hanged. But his plans didn’t 
work any better than the slur of arsenic 
and certified honey seems to work, and 
he was hanged on the gallows himself. 

. _ * 


Mr. Morley Pettit’s article on pack- 
ing bees for winter is well worth careful 
reading, for while we may do our work 
a little differently we may get some idea 
that will be helpful. We do not find it 
necessary to pack shavings around feed- 
ers, as most good colonies will take the 
feed without this trouble. Especially to 
be commended are burlap sacks of large 
size for handling shavings. If a barrel- 
hoop is sewed into the mouth of the sack, 
all the better. 

* * * 

Another milestone seems to be reached 
by the use of calcium cyanide for killing 
ants, moths, and especially bees in hives 
containing foul brood. It is very unsat 
isfactory to destroy colonies having dis 
ease in a way that will scatter the dis- 
ease so there will be an annual crop of 
colonies to break up. 


* * * 


Mr. Gooderham tells us on page 656 
how extra queens may be kept through 
the winter. Such queens are sometimes 
very useful in the spring when it is not 
always easy to obtain a queen. Not only 
does this plan give us extra queens, but 
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it also helps the two weak colonies to 
winter better than either would alone 
without extra care. 

* * * 


I believe Thomas Wood Anderson is 
a canny Scotchman, judging by his 
short article on page 656, advocating the 
larger use of honey by beekeepers. While 
spending a few days after the Medina 
convention with Mr. Clyde Wheeler, 
Oberlin, Ohio, we had honey on peaches, 
and, my! wasn’t it good? I have been 
thinking for some time that it may be 
better to let the bees store their own 
winter food rather than feed them so 
much sugar syrup. It would at any rate 
save us a lot of disagreeable work in 
feeding. 

+ o om 

On page 639 our attention is again 
called to the ‘‘corn sugar bill’’ and the 
danger to the interests of producers of 
honey. Well, beekeepers can work with 
a greater hope of success than they did 
last winter, for it was undoubtedly the 
efforts of the beekeepers that defeated 
the bill as originally written. There are, 
I believe, less than one-fourth as many 
senators as representatives in Congress, 
and if we write as many letters, each 
senator will receive an average of four 
times as many as the representatives did. 

* * #* 

I see by the morning papers that a 
machine has recently been invented that 
will turn corn into ‘‘corn sugar’’ in ten 


hours. 
* * * 


That is an especially interesting re- 
port of H. B. Parks from Texas, on page 
661, as it shows quite conclusively the 
amount of honey required to keep a col- 
ony producing brood, which appears to 
be not far from 20 pounds per month. It 
makes us feel a little ashamed to recall 
that we formerly thought 30 pounds 
enough for winter and spring. We must 
live and learn. 

- * 

Hawley Smith says, on page 667, that 
he prefers leaves for winter packing. I 
find them quite as safe and I think they 
will keep a colony even warmer than 
shavings. They can often be secured 
more readily than other packing material. 

* * x 

The Root-Langstroth Memorial Con- 
vention is the only large gathering of 
beekeepers I have attended for many 
years. It was quite interesting to note 
the difference in the discussions. For- 
merly great stress was laid on produc- 
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tion, while at Medina it was, aside from 


the memorial services, on distribution 
and consumption. Evidently the old 
conventions are bearing fruit. 

= 


There was no grumbling or fault-find- 
ing, so far as I observed. In the tent of 
meeting, or in small groups about the 
grounds, every one seemed about as hap- 
py as he could be. And why should they 
not have been happy, for have we not 
heard ‘‘The fellowship of kindred minds 
is like to that above?’’ 

* * * 

I was in Medina four days, yet I did 
not hear among the beekeepers or towns- 
people one bit of profanity, which so 
often causes one’s ears to tingle and 
heart to ache, and casts a dark shadow 
over our lives. 

* * *% 

I do not remember ever enjoying so 
much at a beekeepers’ convention be- 
fore. Every one seemed so glad to see 
me that it was like coming home after 
a long absence. If I wanted to go some 
distance, an automobile was at once at 
my service. 

* * * 

Those seats in the tent were a little 
hard for backs as old as mine, but when 
I began to get a little weary, a friend 
brought me a cushion which he had evi- 
dently designed to use for himself, and 
insisted that I use it. 

* * 

I thought Ohio was dry, but it began 
to rain Thursday morning, and by the 
middle of the forenoon it sounded on 
the roof of the tent as though it 
just pouring. 
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could get away from the tent at noon, 
when some one eame and offered me an 
umbrella and was gone before I had time 
to see who it was and scarcely time to 
say ‘‘thank you.’’ 

* * * 

I was told while in Medina that there 
had never been a strike in the A. I. 
Root Company factories, which speaks 
louder than words of the character of 
the management. We have one firm here 
in Vermont that has never had a strike, 
the Fairbanks Scale Company, of St. 
Johnsbury, and I hardly need to add 
that it is run by men of high Christian 
character. Talking with a workingman 
once, he said he did not mind doing 
hard work or dirty work, but he did 
like to be treated as a man. ‘‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself’’ is a pret- 
ty good motto in business as well as in 
theory. 

* * * 

TI was much interested in the cosmo- 
politan character of those attending the 
convention at Medina. There were 
many full-fledged Americans, but one 
and another had an Irish brogue, another 
a French aecent, others a German name, 
while the names of others end with a 
vowel. I could very well believe God 
‘‘hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth’’; and it begins to look as though 
he is making all the nations into one 
here in America. 


I could not attend all the sessions, but 
it seemed to me they were of a high or- 


was der—better than those I attended many 
I began to wonder how I < years ago. 
ws = fy ox ———s 














One of M. A. Gill’s out-apiaries in sweet clover and alfalfa pastures in Utah 
large quantities of comb honey. 





Mr. Gill produces 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS 





By W. J. NOLAN 








From time to time pictures have ap 
peared in our bee journals shuwing colo- 
nies of bees kept in cities like New York 
and Chicago. Probably the total num- 
ber of such beekeepers is small when 
compared with cities in some other coun- 
tries. Thus in the city of Berlin there 
are 2000 beekeepers, according to the 
Deutsche Illustrierte Bienenzeitung for 
September. The same article gives the 
number of beekeepers in Germany as 
300,000. The number in our own coun 
try has been estimated at 800,000. 

That three times as much foreign as 
domestic honey finds use in Germany is 
asserted by Doctor Armbruster in the 
Kheinische Bienenzeitung for September. 
He also mentions that in Germany a few 
years ago three times as much artificial 
as natural honey was consumed, but that 
at present foreign honey is crowding ar- 
tificial honey out of the market. 

In certain regions of this country bee- 
keeping is often carried on in connec- 
tion with poultry raising. Various ideas 
exist as to the relative profit obtained 
from each industry. Doctor Armbruster 
has devoted some attention to this sub 
ject, and in the Schleswig-Holsteinische 
Bienenzeitung for September he gives 
some interesting data showing the rela- 
tive costs of poultry raising and beekeep- 
ing based on statistics recently published 
in Switzerland, which give 26.1 as the 
average number of colonies kept by 
those covered in the figures, and 44.7 as 
the average number of fowl. Using 
these two averages as his basis for com- 
parison, and referring to German or 
Swiss conditions, Armbruster says that 
keeping poultry requires less capital to 
begin on than does beekeeping. In this 
connection it must be remembered that 
he has in mind a house apiary. He adds 
that, in fact, at the present time it would 
require fifty per cent more eapital to 
begin beekeeping than to begin with 
poultry. Bees, however, require less 
ground, fewer hours of work, and the bee 
keeper is less tied down with his work 
than is the poultry man, because he does 
not have to tend to his bees every day 
in the year. The gross return on the 
investment, 20 per cent in the one case 
and 8 per cent in the other, is in favor 
of beekeeping. 

An interesting and instructive pro- 
gram was presented before the gather- 
ing of German beekeepers at Ulm during 
the first week of August, judging from 
the report in the Markische Bienen-Zei- 
tung for September. A beekeeping ex- 


hibition held at the same time was visit 
ed by 8000 people in a single day. Among 
the many talks, those by Doctor Lange: 
of Prague and Doctor Elser of Switzer 
land, on the chemical composition of hon 
ey are of especial interest to beekeepers 
in this country because in these days of 
marketing difficulties it is highly impor- 
tant for the seller of honey to be able 
to set forth clearly and accurately the 
beneficial properties of his product if he 
is to meet competition from other food 
stuffs or secure new users of his com 
modity. 

Doctor Elser has been giving special 
attention to the ash of honey, and has 
found among other things, manganese, 
iron, calcium, phosphoric acid, and chlo 
rine. He believes that, with modern 
methods to give us an accurate idea of 
what is in the ash, it will be a relatively 
simple matter to detect adulterated hon- 
ey. It is Doctor Langer’s idea that, since 
all honey contains at least traces of al- 
buminous substances, failure to find such 
substances in a sample points towards 
artificial or adulterated honey. 

Beekeepers everywhere can well afford 
to study the marketing methods of New 
Zealand beekeepers, because of the success 
of the latter in disposing of their prod 
uct in various world markets usually at 
higher prices than those obtained wy 
their competitors. It should be borne in 
mind that all honey exported from New 
Zealand has to meet certain govern 
ment standards, one of which is that the 
honey must be thoroughly granulated. 
Unfortunately, in this country pushing 
the sale of granulated honey has been 
too much neglected, although certain 
producers are now aiming to sell granu 
lated honey exelusively. 

In an article, ‘‘Honey—Production 
und Preparation for the Market,’’ by 
Mr. T. S. Winter, which appeared in The 
New Zealand Fruitgrower and Apiarist 
for July, the question of getting the 
proper grain in granulation is discussed. 
If the honey is found to granulate too 
coarsely the writer advises liquefying 
and elarifying it, and then introducing 
a starter, so to speak, which is merely 
the addition of a little granulated hon 
ey of the desired grain. This is to be 
very gently stirred in while cold until 
it entirely disappears from sight, bu! 
no air bubbles are to be stirred in with 
it. If granulated too hard to mix read 
ilv, the starter may be warmed slightly. 
but before stirring in it should be en 
tirely cool, 
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) From NORTH, EAST, WEST AND SOUTH 





In Southern California — The hon- 

ey crop 
is gathered in southern California, and 
I see no reasons for changing my for- 
mer statements as to the crop or market 
conditions. If anything the buyers are 
a little more alert and the price a little 
firmer. Perhaps sixty per cent of the 
crop has moved to market. Much honey 
has been taken by truck from the api- 
aries directly to the Los Angeles har- 
bor and loaded on boats for European 
ports. This, together with the short 
crop in so many places, should leave the 
United States in position to use all of 
our honey before the new honey comes 
in next year. 

The writer was fortunte enough to be 
one of the judges of the bee and honey 
exhibits at the Los Angeles County Fair. 
While other exhibits were good, I feel 
safe in saying that the ‘‘Ocean Liner,’’ 
representing a steamer carrying Califor- 
nia honey to all ports of the world, as 
exhibited by Will Atchley, was one of 
the best if not the best display of honey 
we ever saw at any fair. It is seldom 
a beekeeper gets enough prize money to 
pay him for his trouble in putting on 
an exhibit. The pleasure he gets out of 
it and the satisfaction of knowing that 
he is doing his share toward keeping our 
industry before the public must be his 
reward. ; 

While I have no authority to do any 
advertising, I will say, don’t be sur- 
prised if you have a chance to buy a 
new honey spread for your hot cakes. 
Just try to think what that would mean 
to our industry if every grocer sold it. 
We are hoping it all comes true. 

Committee meetings have been held 
in various parts of California, advising 
as to the formulating of a law regulating 
the beekeeping industry in California. 
Out of the material furnished by these 
committees it is hoped to draft a bill 
that will meet with favor among the bee- 
keepers of our state. That the county bee 
inspection system under which California 
operates is obsolete, there is little doubt. 
A few, of course, cling to the old way; 
but I dare say that the great majority 
feel that there should be something in 
the way of state supervision. Many fa- 
vor the state department of agriculture 
as the proper place for this to function. 

With fifty-eight counties in our state, 
some of which have ordinances passed 
by the board of supervisors that all but 
prohibit the bringing of bees into the 
county, it does seem as if we could have 
a state law and state supervision which 


would allow our industry to grow and 
prosper in a way beneficial to all. Any- 
how, beekeepers are working on such a 
law, and it is hoped to have it ready to 


present to the legislature that meets 
next winter in Sacramento. 
Corona, Cal. L. L. Andrews. 


7 . * 


Conditions in Utah for 


In Utah a 

the year 1926 were not 
up to normal, the contributing causes 
being lack of winter moisture, poor 


spring conditions lack of seasonable show 
ers, and, finally, no August honey flow, 
which is usually the best month for sur- 
plus honey. A heavy rain from July 8 
to 10, followed by eighteen days of ideal 
weather, gave a good flow of nectar, and 
during that time I secured over thirty 
tons of honey from six hundred colonies, 
one-half of which was comb honey. But 
conditions over the state were spotted, 
some locations doing quite well and 
others poorly, so on the whole the honey 
crop for the state, like my own, was 
only about 70 per cent of a normal crop. 

Bees slacked up on their breeding ear- 
lier than usual this fall, which, of course, 
conserves winter stores, but at the ex- 
pense of young bees for winter. Even 
then, judging by my own bees (the 
colonies used to produce extracted hon- 


ey) many colonies should be fed now 
as they are light in stores, 
[ am a firm believer that the proper 


time to feed in the spring is the fall be 
fore. At any rate, this is the first time 
in fifteen years that I have carefully 
gone over my bees and fed the lightest 
colonies from ten to fifteen pounds of 
sugar syrup on top of what they already 
had. 

The marketing conditions are hard to 
understand. I see that in the East and 
South last year’s prices are nearly if not 
quite maintained, while here in the West 
buyers’ offerings are from one to three 
cents per pound under last year’s prices. 

One of the contributing causes for this 
was that considerable old honey was ear- 
ried over in the West. Another was that 
California beekeepers, whose honey 
comes early in the season, threw their 
inferior honey on the market at 5% cents 
and 6% cents per pound, keeping their 
fine orange and black sage honey nearly 
up to normal price. Then these buyers 
expected to buy our best Intermountain 
honey at the price they were paying for 
that inferior amber honey—in fact, did 
buy some few car-loads of fine water- 
white heavy-body honey at 6% cents. 
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I have sold two carloads of my own 
crop of honey (half comb and half ex- 
tracted), that go fifteen hundred miles 
southeast, at a very satisfactory price, 
but I think that if I had any amount of 
extracted I would hold it, for with ex- 
ports increasing and only about 70 per 
cent of a normal crop the country over, 
prices must stiffen before another crop 
is harvested. M. A. Gill. 

Hyrum, Utah. 


* * . 


__.The writer recently re- 
In Oregon turned from the State 
Fair, where he found the bee and honey 
department quite up to its usual quality, 
irrespective of some misunderstanding 
relative to its management. Beekeepers 
are realizing more and more the impor- 
tance of backing up this department of 
the state fair. Five years ago the en- 
tire display of honey and wax could 
have been placed on an ordinary dining- 
table. At present an entire building ap- 
proximately sixty feet square is used by 
this department. There are prospects 
that this space will be crowded in a few 
years. Additional premium money is be- 
ing added each year. 

Indications are promising that the 
honey display at the Pacific Internation- 
al Livestock Show at Portland in No- 
vember will be equal or superior to any 
past display. The exhibit is again in 
the hands of Mr. J. Skovbo, who has 
proven his ability along these lines in 
the past. Anyone wishing to enter hon- 
ey in this display should write Mr. Skov- 
bo at Hermiston, Oregon, at the earliest 
possible moment. 

We would again remind the beekeepers 
of Oregon that the state association will 
meet this year at Dallas, Oregon, on De- 
cember 2, 3, and 4. It is the plan to de- 
vote much of this meeting to a revision 
of our state disease-control work, and it 
is hoped that all beekeepers who have 
suggestions to offer, and who are unable 
to attend in person, will forward these 
suggestions in written form to the writer, 
who will see that they are turned over 
to the proper committee. The Chambers 
of Commerce from Dallas and Salem are 
co-operating in putting on an entertain- 
ing program in connection with the edu- 
eational program. The prospects are 
that we shall have the largest attendance 
that our state association has had for 
some years. It is hoped that much im- 
portant work will be accomplished, and 
that many beekeepers of the state will 
avail themselves of the opportunity, and 
be present to enter into the discussion 
and assist in developing a constructive 
plan for the future. 

The latest report indicates that the 
honey crop in Oregon was rather spotted. 
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Umatilla district reports less than a fifty 
per cent crop, while the Willamette Val- 
ley was about normal. A few good crops 


were reported from the mountain dis- 
tricts. 

The market seems to be about the 
same. An unusually large number of 


beekeepers from eastern Oregon seem to 

be marketing honey in the Willamette 

Valley district. H. A. Scullen. 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


7 * * 


In Manitoba Tee past month has 

been one of worry for 
the farmers, since threshing has been 
much delayed by wet weather. This 
weather, however, has helped with the 
beekeeping work. Extracting is now 
about finished and the bees pretty well 
fixed up for the winter. When we have 
continuous fine weather in the fall the 
threshing work crowds everyone into 
service, and extracting is delayed, so 
that the fine days following the rains 
this year have given everyone time tv 
get the bee work finished. 

The container men tell us that they 
have sold about a third more cans than 
last year at this time. That is about all 
we have to report on the crop. A few 
have written reporting averages of 200 
pounds to the colony, while in a few 
districts a failure is reported. 

Honey is moving very freely at from 
a cent to two cents a pound more than 
last year. Wholesalers seem unusuaity 
active and less than carlots are moving 
fast. We have two carloads ready to 
move—that is, the owners have them in 
shape to ship, but are holding for a little 
higher price. 

An advertising stunt pulled off at our 
Winnipeg Garden Show last month ere- 
ated a great deal of interest. At this 
show we made an association exhibit of 
2000 half-pound jars of honey, and on 
a day that we termed ‘‘Honey Day’’ 
these jars were presented while they 
lasted to every one who paid admission. 
We gave each purchaser of an admission 
ticket a ticket for a jar of honey until 
the stock of tickets was exhausted. This 
feature of the show was extensively ad- 
vertised and the slogan, ‘‘Half a ton of 
honey given away,’’ used in big type 
in the newspapers and we made it the 
biggest day’s attendance that had ever 
been at the show. We, of course, did not 
have enough samples to supply half the 
attendants, but this feature did not mat- 
ter, as the disappointed ones perhaps 
talked honey as much as the lucky ones. 
The honey was contributed by sixty-five 
members of our association, and the sac- 
rifice was small for each of the individ- 
uals interested, but we believe it was 
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the finest advertisement we 
worked out. 

A letter from State Entomologist 
Thomas, of Texas, informs us that after 
much discussion the State Beekeepers’ 
Association has decided that there will 
be no slackening in regard to the laws 
affecting bee diesases in that state. This 
announcement pleases us greatly, as Tex- 
as shippers have given us the very finest 
kind of service in the package business 
in late years, and we are pleased that 
they do not intend to lower their stand- 
ard. 

The package business in this prov- 
ince increases in importance every year 
and is bound to continue. It is the only 
hope for honey production in these north- 
ern provinces, for, while a few have good 
dependable cellars, the rank and ‘file 
take many chances in all sorts of holes 
ealled cellars, and the death rate is very 
high on this account. L. T. Floyd. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


have ever 


* = * 


In Texas When one tries to give a 
generalized weather re- 


port for Texas it is like trying to give 


the same kind of report for the United ° 


States east of the Mississippi River. 
Many portions of Texas have had an 
abundance of rain during September. 
The rest of the state has had local rains, 
some of them of the dimensions of cloud- 
bursts. Comparing this year with the 
summary for the past fifty years, the 
weather conditions are normal. Fall 
brood-rearing started the first week of 
September on schedule time, and the av- 
erages from the scale colony show that 
the total weight of a normal hive of 
bees decreases about five pounds during 
aestivation. Much swarming has been 
reported during the month, and much 
supersedure. To counteract this, one 
beekeeper reporting for two of the larg- 
est beekeeping counties in southwest 
Texas rates the condition of the bees as 
one hundred per cent for this time of 
year, and says that he is sure of a honey 
crop next spring. In all of Latin Amer- 
ica the siesta habit extends to every- 
thing, and we have just awakened from 
our midsummer nap and are yet yawn- 
ing, preparatory to starting on our fall 
activities. 

I have often said that there are many 
plants which are nectar-bearing and of 
use to the honeybee, if we could find 
them out. A fine illustration of this has 
come to my notice. Two years ago I 
planted some tubers of Liatris (button 
snakeroot, blazing star, paint brush, In- 
dian feather), with the hope of using it 
as a border plant. Last year I had the 
most dazzling row of rose-purple one 
could wish for. This year I have not 
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only the old plants but hundreds of seed- 
lings lending color to this drab sand- 
colored soil. And now with few other 
heney plants in bloom it proves to be a 
bonanza for the honeybee. The queer 
part about it is that they visit it only 
between two and six o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. If you are interested in grow- 
ing native plants, get some of the mem- 
bers of this genus which grow in your 
locality. They can be transplanted as 
easily as onions. 

A number of queen-buyers are flirting 
with the laws of many states when they 
take out a queen-cage which they have 
had in a colony several days and return 
it to the seller. The person reshipping 
should know that this is a very danger 
ous practice and is contrary to the laws 
relative to the shipment of used bee fix- 
tures. If you are going to return a 
queen, do so before you put the ship- 
ping eage into a hive. 

The honey market has had a peculiar 
turn during the last six weeks. During 
the months of July and August there was 
no demand, and little honey was offered 
for sale. At the present there is a 
strong demand, and many who had de- 
cided not to extract are taking advan- 
tage of the hot dry weather to take off 
their crop. From the source of the de- 
mand the wholesaler and retailer have 
found out that, if they are to have a 
finger in the honey, they must pay a 
fair price and not permit the develop- 
ment of a direct market by the bee- 
keeper. H. B. Parks. 

San Antonio, Texas. 


* 


. 

In North Dakota—Zhe Central 

Freight Associa- 
tion and New England Lines have ex 
pressed their concurrence in the publi- 
cation of reduced rates on honey from 
North Dakota to eastern territory. The 
new rates are to be announced in the 
course of six weeks. The rate proposed 
for publication to all of this territory 
from points such as Fargo, Grand Forks, 
Minot, Williston, Devils Lake, New 
Rockford, Hannaford, and Casselton, is 
$1.35 per ewt., in car-lot shipment. This 
will make our new rate on honey on a 
par with California, Montana, Wyoming, 
and other western states. Heretofore 
the rate on honey shipped from North 
Dakota to New York was $1.57 per ewt. 
The new rate will represent a saving of 
22 cents per ewt. to North Dakota bee- 


keepers. 
The date for the annual North Da- 
kota Beekeepers’ Association meeting 


and regular winter short course in bee- 
keeping will be January 31 (Monday) 
to February 5 (Saturday), 1927. The 
meetings will be held in the new Agri- 
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cultural Hall at the Agricultural Col- 
lege. A splendid program is being ar- 
ranged, and it is sincerely hoped that 
there will be a large attendance of bee- 
men at the meetings. Further announce- 
ment will be made later, including a list 
of the speakers and a list of the topics 
for discussion. It is a sure thing that 
wintering and protection of bees will re- 
ceive attention, due to the fact that it 
is one of the most serious problems to 
the beekeepers of the state. Due to win- 
ter losses, spring dwindling, and losses 
caused by heavy winds in May and June, 
the beekeepers of the state probably lost 
more than 25 per cent of their colonies. 
Other subjects dealing with seasonal 
management, grading and marketing of 
honey, and disease-control will be in- 
cluded in the discussion. 

Operations were started September 28 
on the building of a bee-cellar for the 
housing of the Experiment Station Api- 
ary. The new bee-cellar is being con- 
structed to conform with the require- 
ments of cellar wintering in this latitude. 
Before definitely making a decision on 
its construction, this office submitted a 
tentative plan and specifications of the 
building for the consideration of each of 
the following men: Professor Jager, Uni- 
versity Farm, Minnesota; Dr. M. C. Tan- 
quary, W. W. Remington, Chas. Haus- 
mann, and J. H. Beatty. Valuable sug- 
gestions were received from this in- 
quiry. Besides this, a number of good 
bee-cellars were studied. The new cel- 
lar is being constructed throughout of 
concrete, reinforced with steel, and it 
will be insulated with a layer of earth 
over the top. From present indications 
the cellar will be completed before No- 
vember 1. 

The honey crop in the Red River Val- 
ley and a good deal of the northern por- 
tion of the state has been good, while in 
other parts of the state it ranges from 
fair to poor. 

Records of daily gain or loss of the 
colony on scales in the Experiment Sta- 
tion Apiary were begun July 21 and 
were continued until September 17. Dur- 
ing this period the colony showed a gain 
of 268 pounds. This colony was built 
up from a package which arrived June 3. 
It was installed in a 10-frame Standard 
hive with drawn combs. The highest 
gain in weight for a single day in July 
was on the 3lst of the month when it 
showed an increase of 18% pounds. Au- 
gust 12 was the best day’s showing for 
that month, when it stored 15 pounds. 
The best showing for the month of Sep- 
tember was on the 6th, when it showed 
a gain of 10% pounds. 


Fargo, N. D. J. A. Munro. 
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In North Carolina The honey 
crop in this 


state is about all in, except in a few sec- 
tions where there is such an abundant 
supply of fall flowers that surplus honey 
is being stored at this season. However, 
those who get such surplus from fall flow- 
ers are finding that the quality is noth- 
ing to compare with the spring wild- 
flower yield. It has a tendency to granu 
late quickly, besides being considerably 
off in color and flavor. 

It is difficult to estimate the yield in 
comparison with former seasons, since 
the good yields are decidedly in spots. 
In this, the eastern Carolina section, the 
‘“spotted’’ yields were especially in evi- 
dence. Many crop failures were not the 
result of poor management. Indeed, some 
of fhe best beekeepers had very poor 
yields, and in many instances decided 
failures oceurred with apiaries almost or 
actually adjacent to the ranges of other 
beekeepers who took bumper crops. It is 
probable that the yield in the state is 
scarcely more than 75 per cent of nor- 
mal. 


Reports indicate that the bees are go- 


. ing into winter quarters in much the best 


condition in years. This is due to the 
fact that the fall honey flows have been 
generally good and will continue for sev- 
eral weeks, and alsa to the fact that the 
state beekeepers’ association is doing 
some missionary work in the matter of 
stressing the necessity for better prep 
aration for winter. 

So far as protecting bees from cold is 
concerned, this is much more of a prob- 
lem for the Piedmont and western sec- 
tions of the state than it is in the ecast- 
ern or coastal section. In the latter sec- 
tion the bees require considerably more 
stores on account of having much more 
weather when the bees are ‘‘in flight.’’ 
In fact, there is never a week in the 
coastal region that bees do not have at 
least a couple of days for flight, and they 
gather nectar and rear brood later in the 
fall and get to work much earlier in the 


spring. W. J. Martin. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
* * * 
In Wisconsin — The nal check-up 
on the honey crop 


for 1926 in Wisconsin shows that the 
crop was quite spotted in nearly every 
section. The crop for this year will not 
exceed 75 per cent of normal. The crop 
secured by individual beekeepers ran 
from nothing to a full crop. 

In the beginning of the season, sales 
of honey were quite slow. As a result 
of last year’s difficulty in marketing, 
many of our beekeepers early in the sea- 
son seem to have lost the incentive to 
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sell locally, and, in spite of the short 
crop, more honey has been offered in 
wholesale lots than for a number of 
years. Conditions seem to be improv- 
ing, however, and, as satisfactory whole- 
sale prices could not be secured, the bee- 
keepers are gradually resuming their at- 
tack on the local markets, and local 
sales are improving. Perhaps the com- 
ing of cold weather has also created a 
desire on the part of the consumer to 
buy honey. 

Because of the unusual amount of 
rain this season, there has been practic- 
ally no honeydew, and all winter stores 
should be of very high grade. Colonies 
that are given an abundant amount of 
stores for winter should come through 
next spring in excellent condition. 

One very noticeable condition this fall 
has been the lack of interest on the part 
of the beekeepers in their advertising 
propaganda. As is always the case, the 
abnormal wholesale prices for honey in 
the far west have had a decidedly de- 
pressing effect on the Wisconsin market, 
and it will take one or two seasons to 
recover fully. 

Wisconsin beekeepers can not profit- 
ably produce honey at less than ten 
cents a pound in wholesale lots f. o. b. 
Wisconsin shipping points, and if low 
prices continue it will simply mean a 
discontinuance of beekeeping on the part 
of some and the reduction of the num- 
ber of colonies with others. 

Fall conditions have been somewhat 
unsatisfactory because of the rain and 
cold. In sections where our beekeepers 
normally get a fall honey flow from buck- 
wheat, goldenrod, and other fall flowers, 
the bees have not been able to get to 
the field to any great extent, and fail 
brood-rearing has been greatly reduced. 

The state convention will meet at 
Madison, December 2 and 3. 

Madison, Wis. H. F. Wilson. 


In Northwestern Ohio The weath- 


er in north- 
western Ohio has been very unpleasant 
for beekeepers and farmers. It has rain- 
ed nearly every day for the past two 
months. Bees have been gathering some 
heartsease honey between showers— 
enough to keep them from starving. 
Brood-rearing has been well kept up and 
colonies are in good condition for win- 
ter. Extracting is nearly all done and 
it now remains for the beekeeper to dis- 
pose of his erop at a fair price, which 
should not be less than 10 cents per 
pound in car lots. The honey crop was 
fairly good in some locations and almost 
a total failure in others. 
Beekeepers here are somewhat discour- 
aged on account of the last three seasons 
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being nearly failures, and the remark- 
ably low prices buyers are offering for 
honey. Unless the prices of honey be- 
come more stable beekeeping does not 
look promising for the future. I believe 
that this year of all years it will be 
vital for beekeepers in regions having 
short crops to purchase honey to supply 
the demand of their customers rather 
than let their demand go begging. A 
little effort on the part of the beekeepers 
who have had a short crop this year 
will undoubtably help move the crop of 
their fellow-beekeepers and thus help 
maintain or increase the price of honey. 

Some of our members attended the 
Root-Langstroth memorial meeting at 
Medina on September 21, 22, and 23. 

Some are again planning to spend the 
winter in Florida, but the writer expects 
to spend it in good old Ohio. 

As I am writing this (October 7) the 
weather has become quite cold, and get- 
ting the bees packed for winter will 
soon be the order of the day. Some 
feeding is yet to be done. 

Delphos, Ohio. Fred Leininger. 

o * 
Beekeeping News, 


In New York issued monthly to 


New York beekeepers from the College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, has 
been changed somewhat, and the list of 
those receiving it has been greatly en- 
larged. The list went from 600 to 3500 
October 1. The object is to reach every 
beekeeper in the state if possible. Ev- 
ery beekeeper now receiving it is urged 
to send in a list of those keeping bees in 
his vicinity, either to his country agri- 
cultural agent or direct to the college. 
It is free. 

A late September honey flow of un- 
usual abundance, from goldenrod, has 
filled up the brood-chambers, and un- 
doubtedly has saved thousands of colo- 


nies from winter starvation. The buck- 
wheat honey flow was light, but the 
goldenrod has saved the day. Honey 


from this source may not be the best 
winter stores for bees. To make it safe, 
some beekeepers are feeding sufficient 
granulated sugar to correct the stores. 
Feeding can be done nicely after the 
bees are in the packing-cases. For late 
feeding the syrup should be made of two 
parts sugar to one part water and one 
ounce of tartaric acid added to about 
every fifty pounds of sugar to insure 
against granulation. 

It is refreshing to see the numerous 
‘*honey for sale’’ signs along the high- 
ways. There should be more of them. 
More and more it is becoming necessary 
for beekeepers to develop home trade 
for honey, and keep away from the big 
markets. Why enlarge the bank ac- 
counts of the commission men? Why not 
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make that profit at home and enlarge 
the home bank account? Geo. H. Rea. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


* * - 


; Early this morning 
In Ontario (Oct. 9) ‘‘frost was on 
the pumpkin’’ vines quite noticeably for 
the first time this fall in our locality. 
We are rather late in examining all colo- 
nies as to stores needed, so I took advan- 
tage of the cool forenoon and rapidly 
went over an apiary of 120 colonies to 
determine the need of stores, ete. With 
bees all closely clustered it was an easy 
job to judge the amount of stores pres- 
ent and the amount needed to put them 
in good condition for winter. 


We never weigh the hives in the fall, 
but always try to err on the safe side. 
If we are not sure that 20 pounds of 
syrup will be enough, we mark the hive 
for 30 pounds to make sure. A smoker 
was unnecessary this forenoon, as the 
quilts were peeled off the frames and the 
condition of the brood-chamber noted be- 
fore the clustered bees knew what was 
going on. 

We find that the brood-chambers have 
more honey in than was the case last fall, 
and the heaviest colonies are the ones that 
were not up to full strength when the 
honey flow came on. It is not necessary 
to explain why this is the case, as all 
who have kept bees for any length of 
time will know why this happens in sea- 
sons like the past. But we are feeding a 
lot as usual, for it is not a common oc- 
eurrence to find bees with too much 
stores in the spring, while the reverse 
happens all too frequently. The buck- 
wheat honey crop was the lightest we 
have had for many years, and, even if 
we had so desired, very few well-filled 
combs of dark honey were available to 
put down into brood-chambers from su- 
pers above. 

Of course, we use no ‘‘ food-chambers’’ 
for winter stores, so any deficiency in 
stores must be made up with sugar 
syrup. We have only one colony among 
our entire 17 apiaries that will go into 
winter quarters with a ‘‘food-chamber’’ 
of solid honey over the regular brood- 
chamber. This colony was wintered that 
way last winter, being the last one of 
those we experimented with and found 
wanting in so many ways, as we see the 
matter. With all this extra honey over 
the regular brood-chamber, I note that 
last year this colony was fed as much 
sugar syrup as those in single brood- 
chambers, and the same thing will take 
place again this fall. 

As this colony was not nearly as good 
as hundreds wintered in single brood- 
chambers, and stored much less honey 
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than hundreds of the others this year, 
really I am at a loss to figure where the 
gain comes in by giving this super of 
honey. Last spring some hundreds of 
colonies, wintered in comparatively 
small hives, needed no feeding, while 
many who use the two-depth brood- 
chamber were feeding right along. As 
to the crops harvested, certainly the sin- 
gle brood-chambers gave as good results 
as the double ones, as I think I can prove 
to the satisfaction of any one. As Mr. 
Smith says in October Gleanings, page 
668, the results I get from using two 
hive-bodies for winter and spring, us 
compared with single hive-bodies put in 
the shape I want them to be for win- 
ter, is certainly ‘‘very perplexing to 
me.’’ All the more so when I realize 
that many very able beekeepers are using 
these same ‘‘food-chambers.’’ One of 
these men says he would ‘‘swear by 
them,’’ while we, on the contray, if 
forced to use them under all circum- 
stances, would rather feel like ‘‘swear- 
ing at them’’ if at all inclined to be 
profane. But this is a free country, so 
we will continue not to use them and 
agree at the same time to let the other 
fellow do otherwise. 


Heavy rains have continued to deluge 
this part of the country, and even at this 
late date much grain is in the fields, rot- 
ting in many cases. While bee-work has 
been held up the rain, there is yet time 
to get everything in shape for winter pro- 
vided we have anything like normal 
weather from now on. We hope to have 
all feeding done by the 23d of October 
at the latest, and one week later should 
see all packing done for the winter. We 
are not so particular about early feed- 
ing as was the case some years ago when 
we tried to have all colonies fed by Oc- 
tober 1 or thereabouts. Actual prac- 
tice has convinced us that if feeding is 
done as late as the last week in October 
no harm will result if colonies are well 
packed, and we actually think stores are 
saved by this late feeding. But with a 
number of apiaries, one can not wait till 
so late. Last fall an early snow made 
things uncomfortable for late fall work 
with the bees. 


At this date I have not heard definite- 
ly when our annual convention will be 
held, but I presume it will be about the 
same time as the Royal Fair, judging 
from what I have heard from some of 
the directors. The convention will be 
held in Toronto as usual, I believe. While 
the crop of honey in Ontario has been 
light this past year, there is sure to be 
a big crowd present at the meeting, for 
large crowds are always there whether 
the crop has been big or little. 

Markham, Ontario. J. L. Byer. 
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Pe HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT ries 





Different Types It appears 
of Localities 


that there 
are three conditions con- 
fronting beekeepers in 
the fall in different parts of the country. 
These apparently have much bearing on 
the practicability of certain plans. 
There is the condition such as you have 
where, following clover, the bees do not 
get a living; another, where they are 
able to support themselves but store no 
surplus; and a third, where normally 
enough is stored for winter stores. If 
these were mentioned by writers it 
would help much. E. G. Carr. 
Pennington, N. J. . 


es» & oo 


White Clover E. R. Root 
in Louisiana 


attended one 
of our meetings, I think 
in August, 1921. I think 
he had his ideas changed somewhat— 
perhaps of the people, and I know he 
liked the country and found it to be a 
much better honey country and with a 
better grade of honey, than he expected. 
He admired the white clover and wrote 
about it. Some one wrote later, saying 
that the scattered clover around here 
does not have nectar in it. I want to 
say that Mr. Root was correct when he 
praised our clover. We get two honey 
flows from clover. The first crop is cut 
for seed. Before we have finished with 
a field the first has started to bloom 
again, and it comes out in full bloom 
again in May. I had some pure clover 
honey this year. While I don’t run for 
honey, I took about twelve thousand 


pounds. To give you some idea about 
the amount of white clover here, we 
shipped 51,360 pounds of white clover 
seed at one time, and there were a num- 
ber of smaller shipments here and at 
the next station four miles from Ham- 
burg. F. M. Morgan. 
Hamburg, La. 


es. A os 


Control of European When I lived in 
Foul Brood Wisconsin my bees 

were badly infect- 
ed with foul brood before I knew it. I 
treated them for American foul brood 
and rendered 11 sets of brood combs be- 
fore I knew it was European foul brood. 
I put the bees on full sheets of founda- 
tion, only to find the disease worse than 
ever. I then sent a sample of the diseased 
brood to Dr. E. F. Phillips, who told me 
I had European foul brood, and advised 
me to introduce young Italian queens 
after a queenless period. By following 
his advice the disease was stamped out. 
Very simple, is it not, to one who knows 
how? I got queens from four different 
breeders. I found one of these far supe- 
rior to the others. She was the most 
prolific queen I ever owned and the most 
resistant to European foul brood. The 
sealed brood of the other Italian queens 
showed many vacant cells. These va- 
cant cells indicated that the larvae were 
diseased and were dragged out by the 
bees. Otto Scholze. 

Nora, Virginia. 





THe Link Bre Farms 
PEAR? Net 


THE NOME OF COOK QUantty nonty 





Herbert J. Link’s central extracting plant and honey-house, Laporte, Indiana. Mr. 








Link is an 


extensive honey producer and sideline banker. 
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Oneofthe I1 am entirely out of the bee 
Pioneers business now, having donated 

all my remaining outfit, con- 
sisting of bees, extractors, and books, 


where they would do the most good. I 
am now past 81 and feel lonesome, Mr. 
H. D. Cutting and myself being the only 
ones left of The Northwest Ohio Bee- 


keepers’ Association of years ago. He is 

totally blind and resides at Long Beach, 

California. 
New Smyrna, 


John Y. Detwiler. 


Florida. 








John Y. Detwiler, ene of the last of the 
neers in beekeeping in this country 


pio 


es & a=" 


Wintering on Solid Some of our best au- 
Combs of Honey thorities have at 

times expressed 
themselves as wondering why it is that 
bees in hives well filled with stores seem 
to winter better than those in hives not 
so well supplied, though they have more 
than really needed to winter on. My 
personal observations are that in many 
cases when bees clustered on solid combs 
of honey, when other conditions are 
right, remain in the same position at the 
same place practically all winter. Thus, 
in doing away with the necessity of 
moving around to get honey, the con- 
sumption of stores is lessened, which of 
course means better wintering. Also 
they are not compelled to move over on 
cold combs of stores which must be 
warmed during cold weather by heat 
generated by their own bodies, which 
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means an extra drain on their strength. 
Did you ever read something about as 
follows: ‘‘Bees at the beginning of the 
dormant period usually cluster just above 
the entrance, and gradually move up- 
ward then backward’’? This is true 
only when, as in the great majority of 
cases, combs are only partially—many 
times only about half or less—filled with 
stores; consequently they must keep mov- 
ing to get to fresh stores. 
Berne, Ind. M. Brenneman. 


ae & oa 


Comb Honey Pro- 
duced in Shallows 


During the past four 
years I have been 
using shallow frames 
for producing comb honey. The combs 
are cut into four pieces, and the honey 
from the edges is allowed to drip through 
a wire screen over a large tank. When 
dry, the combs are wrapped in paraffin 
paper and placed in cartons. I can pro 
duce very fine comb honey this way, and 
more of it per colony than by using sec- 
tions. Hence I ean sell it cheaper, and 
it surely does sell. Any imperfect combs 
are cut into one-inch strips and put into 


Mason pint jars, and the jars filled 
around the comb with warm extracted 
honey. This is my best seller. 


Palermo, Ontario. Hawley Smith. 





Mr. H. 8S. Louis, Wuhu, Anhwei, China, bee 
keeper, banker, and publisher of a bee journal 
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(1) Francis Jager, professor of beekeeping in 
telling Frank C. Pellett, associate 
about bees 


the University of Minnesota, is evidently 
editor of the American Bee Journal, something interesting 
(2) Beekeepers of Huron County, Ontario, Canada, believe in advertising their prod- 
ict. (3) Airline honey girls of The A. I. Root Company’s honey-packing plant. Eighteen girls 
operate the machinery which, in busy times, puts out four carloads of honey every week 
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GLEANED, BY ASKING 


-Demuth 





Packing Bees in Cold Weather 

Question.—Is it all right to move colonies 
of bees into winter packing cases when the 
weather is cold? Laura Shorts. 

Pennsylvania. . 

Answer.—As a rule, it is best to pack 
bees for winter some time during the 
month of October, but this can still be 
done even after cold weather sets in. 
The disturbance incident to packing may 
cause the bees to break cluster and is, of 
course, objectionable, but it is better to 
pack late than not to pack at all. So far 
as convenience in packing is concerned, 
it is better if the weather is cold enough 
to keep the bees in the hive, thus avoid- 
ing confusion in flight during the process 
of packing. However, any packing that 
has not already been done should be 
completed without further delay. 

Wintering in Old Hives 

Question.—One of my colonies is in a very 
old hive, and I would like some advice as to 
how to transfer the bees into a new hive so 
that the bees may be kept from freezing this 


winter. Mrs. Etta S. Easter. 
Maryland. 


Answer.—If the old hive contains 
movable combs of standard size you can 
transfer the combs and bees to a new 
double-walled hive, thus giving them 
proper winter protection. If this is done 
when the weather is too cold for the bees 
to fly, care should be taken to lift out 
several frames at a time in order not 
to disturb the cluster more than abso- 
lutely necessary. If the hive contains 
odd-sized frames, or if the combs are 
built crosswise so they can not be han- 
dled, it will be better to leave the bees 
in the old hive until spring, then trans- 
fer them as if from a box hive. If the 
old hive is a box hive the transferring 
should likewise be postponed until 
spring. If the bees are wintered in the 
old hive, they can be given winter pro- 
tection by any of the methods described 
in the October issue of this journal. 

Honey a Predigested Food 

Question—Is honey the only predigested 
food to which people have access? 

Illinois. Roy Henson. 

Answer.—Honey may be said to be 
predigested in that the bees have modi- 
fied the sugar content of the nectar, 
which is sucrose, so that in well-ripened 
honey the sugar content is chiefly levu- 
lose and dextrose. In other words, the 
bees have already accomplished the 
change which takes place in the diges- 
tion of ordinary cane sugar or beet sugar. 
Honey is therefore immediately available 
as a source of energy without having 
to undergo the process of digestion, as 
is the case with sugar. Honey is not the 
only food that is ready for assimilation 





when taken into the stomach. There are 
a number of preparations which may be 
said to be predigested food, in the same 
sense that honey is predigested, which 
are used for invalids or children when 
the processes of digestion may not be 
properly functioning. The fact that 
honey is ready for assimmilation is a 
good talking point in its favor in some 
eases; but for those whose digestive ap- 
paratus is in good working order it is 
better to emphasize its other good quali- 
ties, especially that it is a delicious and 
wholesome natural food. 


Ventilating Hives in Cellars 

Question.—I winter my bees in the cellar 
with a wire screen under the hive and burlap 
on the top to give ventilation through the 
hive. The hives are stored away from the 
floor of the cellar to avoid dampness and the 
combs do not mold. I keep Italian and hy- 
brid bees and feed sugar syrup made of two 
parts of sugar to one part of water. My loss 
was very heavy last winter. I put the bees 
into the cellar about November 25. They were 
not noisy during the winter, but 50 per cent 
of the colonies were dead when I set the 
hives out on April 8. They had plenty of 
stores. How may I cut down my winter loss? 

Maine. Stanley Brown. 

Answer.—Unless the cellar was kept at 
an unusually high temperature your loss 
was no doubt brought about by too much 
ventilation through the hive. With both 
top and bottom of the hive open the 
heat from the cluster would pass off rap- 
idly, thus making it necessary for the 
bees to generate an excessive amount to 
keep up the proper temperature within 
the cluster. You will no doubt obtain 
much better results if you leave the cov- 
ers and bottoms on the hive unless the 
temperature of the cellar is much higher 
than that of the ordinary bee-cellar. If 
the screens on the bottom were arranged 
so that the entrance was entirely closed, 
this would be. another factor against 
good wintering. While it might seem 
that the bees should be satisfied to have 
their entrance closed with a screen, this 
sometimes results disastrously because 
the bees become greatly excited if they 
discover that they are imprisoned. The 
bees may appear to be quiet when their 
hives are too cold on account of exces- 
sive ventilation in the cellar because the 
cluster is more compact. While the bees 
on the outside of the cluster appear to 
be quiet, there may be considerable ac 
tivity within the cluster in order to gen 
erate sufficient heat to keep up the clus 
ter temperature. The quiet bees on the 
outside act as insulating material to hold 
the heat within the cluster. By listen- 
ing carefully at the entrance, the noise 
peculiar to colonies that are too cold can 
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be heard. This is quite different from 

the low hum of contentment of colonies 

which are not required to generate heat. 
Wintering a Late Swarm 

Question——Do you think that a swarm of 
bees which was hived the last week in August 
could store enough honey to carry them 
through the winter? W. D. Thomson, Jr. 

New York. 

Answer.—This depends upon whether 
there was enough nectar available in 
September and early October. If there 
was an abundance of nectar-bearing fall 
flowers in your locality, the colony has 
no doubt stored a sufficient amount for 
winter. If it did not store enough, this 
can be corrected even this late by feed- 
ing sugar syrup made of two parts of 
sugar to one part of water either by 
weight or by measure. In feeding so late 
in the season the feeder should be placed 
directly over the frames against the clus- 
ter and should be covered with planer 
shavings or other packing material in 
order to conserve the heat of the colony 
and prevent the syrup from getting too 


cold. A more important question is 
whether the colony was able to rear 
enough young bees during September 


and early October to make a good colony 
for winter. This also depends upon 
whether there was enough nectar avail- 
able to keep up brood-rearing. If not, 
this could have been corrected by giving 
combs of honey or feeding sugar syrup 
to provide an abundance of food during 
September, but it is now too late to stim- 
ulate brood-rearing in this way. If the 
colony is too small to winter well as it is, 
it can be united with another small col- 
ony or two colonies can be put into one 
hive with a tight division-board between 
as described by Mr. Gooderham on page 
656 of the October issue. 
Market Quotations on Honey 

Question.— What quantity of honey is used 
as a unit in quoting prices? C. Storek. 

Illinois. 

Answer.—In the United States ex- 
tracted honey is quoted at so much per 
pound when sold in 60-pound cans or in 
barrels. Extracted honey in barrels from 
the West Indies is quoted at so much per 
gallon. When extracted honey is put in 
small containers for retail it is usually 
quoted at so much per case, the cases 
usually containing two dozen units in 
the case of small packages. When put 
up in five or ten pound pails it is some- 
times quoted at so much per pail and 
sometimes at so much per case, the num- 
ber of pails in the case being designated. 
Comb honey is quoted by the case and is 
retailed by the section. 

Size of Bee-Space 

Question—How much space should be 
above the tops of the sections in one super 
and the bottom of the section-holders in the 


super above? Brokenshire. 
Michigan. 
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Answer.—The space between hive 
parts, such as between the top-bars of 
the frames in the brood-chamber and the 
bottom-bars of the section-holders or 
frames in the super above, between the 
supers, between the top-bars of the 
frames of the brood-chamber and the 
cover, or between the tops of the sections 
and the cover, as well as between the 
end-bars of the frame and the ends of 
the hive, should be such that the bees 
will neither build combs in the space nor 
close it with propolis. If the space is 
too great, the bees will build comb in it, 
and if it is too small they fill it with 
propolis. The term ‘‘bee-space’’ is ap- 
plied to that space which the bees are 
willing to leave free from comb or propo- 
lis. This is the basis of the Langstroth 
invention, thus making it possible to 
handle combs without eutting them loose 
from the ends of the hive or breaking 
propolis connections. In the early days 
of hive construction 3 of an inch was 
considered a proper bee-space, but this 
resulted in comb being built in the space 
when the colony became crowded, so the 
bee-space has been reduced to + or \4 
inch. This was made possible by devis- 
ing machinery to cut hive parts with 
greater accuracy. If the space is less 
than +; of an inch it will be filled with 
propolis and if much more than ¥, it is 
liable to be filled with comb. 


Placing Bees Into Cellar 


Question—When is the best time to put 
bees into the cellar for winter? 
New York. L. J. Oakley. 


Answer.—The best time to put them in 
is just after they have had a good cleans- 
ing flight this month. As a rule, the bees 
are not anxious for a cleansing flight 
early in November and are not tempted 
out in great numbers by suitable weather; 
but after they have been confined to 
their hives a couple of weeks they will 
fly in great numbers on the first fine day, 
probably nearly every bee going out at 
some time during the day. If the next 
day is cold, this is the time to put them 
in, even if it should be before the mid- 
dle of the month. As a rule they should 
not be left out later than November 20. 
If the day is cloudy and the temperature 


‘near freezing just after the bees have 


had a good cleansing flight the hives can 
be carried into the cellar without smok- 
ing at the entrances or closing them, 
since under these conditions the bees 
are inclined to be quiet. It is well to 
avoid putting them in on a bright sunny 
day if possible, since they are then more 
2asily disturbed than on a cloudy day. 
The hives should be handled in a manner 
to cause the least possible disturbance, 
since poor wintering may result from too 
much disturbance at this time. 
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Editors 





The National Show of Bees and Hon- 
ey, 1926, held at Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham, England, on September 2, 3, and 4, 
is reported as having had a very large 
attendance this year. Prof. Erie Millen, 
professor of beekeeping at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont., Can., 
visited this show and gave an address 
on the opening day. This show has come 
to be quite a feature in England, since it 
attracts large numbers of the general 
public and thus helps advertise honey. 


Th Mid-West Horticultural Exposition, 
which will be held at Des Moines, Iowa, 
November 16 to 20, will as heretofore 
have a division devoted to honey. Indi- 
cations are that there will be a fine dis- 
play of honey this year. Cash prizes to 
the amount of $527.50, together with 
$40.00 worth of bee supplies are offered, 
and in addition the Grand Sweepstakes 
Trophy Cup offered by The A. I. Root 
Company of Iowa. Beekeepers from any 
state of the United States as well as 
from Canada are eligible to compete on 
equal terms with those near at hand. 


The Iowa State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at Des 
Moines during the Mid-West Horticul- 
tural Exposition, November 16 to 20. 
While this is a little early for the associa- 
tion meeting, it will afford an opportun- 
ity to the members of the association tu 
visit the exposition and see the display 
of honey there. 


Miss Florence Naile, secretary of the 
Ohio State Beekeepers’ Association, who 
unearthed the journal in which L. L. 
Langstroth reported the more important 
events of his life, especially in connec- 
tion with the invention of the movable- 
comb hive, is preparing a book on Lang- 
stroth, drawing the material largely 
from Langstroth’s original notes. This 
journal was not known to exist until last 
spring, when it was discovered in the 
possession of the grandchildren of its au- 
thor. Further announcement will be 
made regarding this book when arrange- 
ments are completed for its publication. 
As previously mentioned in this journal, 
the original Langstroth diary contain- 
ing something like 500 pages of closely- 
written notes in Langstroth’s own hand- 
writing was formally presented to the 
Cornell Beekeeping Library at the Root- 
Langstroth Memorial Meeting at Medina, 
Ohio, in September. 


**Beekeeping News,’’ published by the 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, which was formerly 


distributed by the secretaries of the va- 
rious beekeepers’ associations in New 
York State, will hereafter be distributed 
through the county agents. A much lar- 
ger number is now being published each 
month than formerly, since the new 
method of distribution will put the pub- 
lication into the hands of many more 
beekeepers than was possible by the old 
method, since it will now go to thou- 
sands who are not members of the county 
associations. 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, who has come 
to be known as ‘‘father of the Federal 
Pure Food Law,’’ and veteran fighter 
for pure and wholesome foods, has writ- 
ten an article for the December ‘‘ Good 
Housekeeping’’ on the ‘‘corn sugar’’ 
bill. This will no doubt be interesting 
reading to beekeepers who know what 
the Pure Food Law means to their busi- 
ness. 


The Washington State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting at 
Walla Walla on December 9, 10, and 11. 
Walla Walla is in the midst of a large 
commercial beekepeing region, therefore 
this meeting will no doubt be well at- 
tended. The date selected for this meet- 
ing coincides with the schedule made by 
the scheduling committee of the Ameri- 
ean Honey Producers’ League. It is 
hoped that the complete schedule as ar- 
ranged by the schedule committee may 
be published in the December issue of 
this journal. 


The 46th Annual Report of the Bee- 
keepers’ Association of the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, has recently been pub- 
lished by the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture. This report contains 107 
pages of solid reading matter, the various 
papers presented at the meeting being 
published in full. The Ontario Beekeep 
ers’ Association is one of the largest and 
best organized beekeepers’ associations 
on the American continent, and is made 
up largely of commercial honey produc 
ers. The report of the proceedings of 
the meeting held last year is therefore a 
valuable treatise on honey production 
and honey-marketing prgblems. 


A total of 1,303,058 pounds of honey 
was exported from the United States 
during August, 1926. Of this, Germany 
took 1,023,612 pounds. The total exports 
for August, 1925, amounted to only 182,- 
385 pounds. The total amount of bees- 
wax imported into the United States dur- 
ing August, 1926, was 252,516 pounds as 
compared with 276,019 in August, 1925. 
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BEES,MEN AND THINGS 


(You may find it here) 








‘*The dusting of cotton fields with ar- 
senical poison to kill cotton worms has 
been destroying all my field bees. Many 
of my colonies are reduced to nuclei. I 
have united some and expect to unite 
more. Some queens ceased laying alto- 
gether in September, much too soon for 
this latitude.’’—E. P. Stiles, Harris 
County, Texas. 





‘*Bees here gathered no surplus this 
season. My colonies are all strong and 
will make enough for winter. I did not 
have a single swarm this season.’’—W. 
H. Wean, Rockingham County, Va. 

‘*Give your bees a square deal—that 
is, give to your bees as God has given 
to you. Don’t rob them for your gain 
without giving in return. Many a good 
colony of honest workers has been killed 
in the rigors of winter from the greed 
of thoughtless beekeepers.’’—Dr. E. E. 
Gardner, Baltimore County, Md. 

‘*In the latter part of April we were 
threatened with a frost, and, to protect 


our tomato plants, weeds of different 
kinds were broken off and stuck into 
the ground around the plants. Among 
the weeds were some of the biennial 
sweet clover. Later in weeding I pulled 
up a sweet clover cutting which had 


rooted and was blooming. Most of the 
roots were broken off in pulling it up, 
but there were enough to show that it 
had actually rooted. It had been in the 
ground about ten weeks and a nodule 
had formed on one of the roots.’’—L. H. 
Calame, Siskiyou County, Calif. 


‘*Last spring we had a demonstration 
of what heavy combs of honey will do 
in filling the hives with bees. In spite 
of the cold backward conditions and the 
fact that the bees had little flying 
weather during the two and one-half 
months after the first of May, the hives 
were filled with young  bees.’’—Fred 
Myers, McCurtain County, Okla. 


**T combine cellar wintering with out- 
door wintering, since severe weather 
does not arrive here until January 1 and 
lasts until Mareh 1. A tray of shavings 
is placed on top of the hive from No- 
vember 1 to January 1, after which it 
is removed until the colony is taken out 





of the cellar March 1, then the tray is 
replaced and left until May 1.’’ 
Fisbeck, St. Louis, Mo. 

‘‘Next in importance to good stock 


and the food-chamber, I would place the 
windbreak. The veriest amateur will 
notice how strong colonies come through 
the winter when located in a warm sunny 


sheltered nook and how quickly they 
build up in the spring.’’—Charles H. 
Huey, Dakalb County, Ga. 


‘*T have been much interested in your 
articles on sweet clover. Here we know 
the value of sweet clover since it is 
grown largely for seed, but owing to the 
present low prices on seed the acreage is 
decreasing. We are finding out that 
sweet clover seed can be sown on our 
rough pastures, thus greatly increasing 


the amount of feed.’’—G. F. Marsh, 
Grey County, Ontario. 

‘‘From thirteen colonies in one-story 
ten-frame hives and two runaway 


swarms which I caught, I removed and 
extracted last year 3315 pounds of honey. 
Of this amount, 100 pounds was comb 
honey. I believe that makes an aver- 


age of about 255 pounds per colony, 
spring count. In doing this I did not 
rob my colonies, as they were all left in 


two-story full-depth hive-bodies, and I 
am sure the top story contained at least 
40 pounds of honey and the lower prob- 
ably 20 pounds. My experience is that 
it is comparatively easy to get a good 
crop of honey, but that it is considerable 
of a job to get a reasonable price for 
it.’’—Dr. Elmer L. Street, Gratiot Coun- 
ty, Mich. 


‘‘We have had one of the best sea- 
sons IT have ever had, having secured an 
average of 140 pounds per colony. Queen 
and bee sales were also above the aver- 
age.’’—J. W. Sherman, Lowndes Coun- 
ty, Ga. 

‘A very unique phase of the beekeep 
ers’ short course held here last winter, 
and one that created quite a bit of fa- 
vorable comment, was the apiary prod- 
ucts judging contest in which 24 of the 
students took an active part. The first 
prize was a silver loving cup. The sec- 
ond and third winners received honor- 
able mention.’’—F. B. Meacham, Wake 
County, N. C. 


**Bees are in good condition for win- 
ter here. The rains have greatly bene 
fited the clover; and if we have a good 
covering of snow this winter the country 
will be white with white clover next sea- 
son.’’—Alza D. Brown, Pipestone Coun 
y, Minn. 


‘“We have two groups of apiaries in 
opposite directions with a house at 
each. One is 27 miles and the other 68 
miles from home. During the busy sea- 
son I am at one or the other about all of 
the time.’’--J. A. Green, Mesa County, 
Colo. 
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my old friend, 
John L. Davis, 











the rare pleas- | 
ure of a visit L 
from G. M. 
Doolittle. The 
chief charac- 
teristic of this 
man as an api- 
eulturist seem- 





A. I. Root’s Story of 
His Own Life 


| of Delhi, Mich. 

That season 
Mr. Davis had 
increased his 
39 colonies to 
130, and had 
about 2500 














ed to be an in- 
tense _ deter- 
mination to 
make his bees 
self-sustaining, 
and even dur- 
ing the very 
worst seasons to make them bring in 
more money than was paid out on them. 
Not only did he aim to get all the nice 
white honey that his bees gathered, but 
he aimed to get it in the most marketable 
shape. There were many in those days 
who reported large yields from single 
colonies, but the number who could re- 
port a steady cash income from their 
apiaries, good seasons and bad, as did 
Doolittle-—such men were few. 


L. L. Langstroth 

In April, 1875, Mr. Langstroth was our 
guest for a week or so, and many were 
our talks on the unsettled questions per- 
taining to bee culture. He had perform- 
ed in the past a great multitude of ex- 
periments, many of them to decide points 
which I had supposed had never been con- 
sidered before. He had a wonderful 
memory in referring to the exact place 
in which the subject had been considered 
in earlier volumes of the American Bee 
Journal or in earlier editions of his book. 


Prof. A. J. Cook 
In the fall of 1875 I took a trip through 
Michigan, calling on those beekeepers 
whose addresses I could remember. It 
was not a planned trip, but a random 
route so far as the beekeepers were con- 
cerned. 





self friendly.—Prov. 


I was more pleased than I could tell 
with my visit to the College Farm at 
Lansing, and I shall always feel under 
obligations to my friend A. J. Cook, 
Professor of Entomology, for the many 
courtesies he showed me. Although the 
bees in the college apiary had died out 
entirely the winter before, on account 
of being in a beehouse that was not 
proof against a temperature of 31 de- 
grees below zero, a new start was made 
in the spring by the purchase of two 
colonies. These had been increased to 
eight good colonies, besides furnishing 
honey that was sold to the amount of 
$30.00, with still more to be taken. 


In the afternoon in company with Prof. 
Cook I had a most interesting visit with 


A man that hath friends must show him- 
18:24. 


pounds of comb 
honey and 
1000 pounds of 
extracted. He 
said he could 
have secured 
nearly twice as 
much if he had 
given the bees proper attention. Mr. 
Davis had kept bees successfully for for- 
ty years and his winter losses were al- 
ways quite negligible. 

Met Many Old Friends at Conventions 

On the 14th of September, 1883, I re- 
turned from a trip to the Tri-State Fair 
and the Toledo convention. Although I 
stayed but a few hours I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting a good many old friends 
—Thomas G. Newman, Charles F. Muth, 
E. E. Hasty, J. B. Mason, and a host of 
others. The display of honey was most 
excellent, as was also the collection of 
implements for the apiary. 

I attended the North American con- 
vention held in Toronto in 1883. D. A. 
Jones was there and he was D. A. Jones 
still, just as he always was, a natural 
born leader, a man kind and liberal to a 
fault. It was he who secured the beau 
tiful building on the fair grounds and 
who taught the Canadian people that 
they could raise honey. It was through 
his influence, moreover, that the conven- 
tion was brought to Canada. If he ever 
asked for anything he did not get with 
out any trouble, it was something that 1 
never heard of. 

Prof. Cook and his ‘‘twin brother,’’ 
Dr. C. C. Milller, were there. L. L. 
Langstroth came a little while after | 
arrived. C. F. Muth told us about buy 
ing and selling honey. Rev. W. F 
Clarke had wandered from away up 
north down among his bee friends again. 
Vandervort and Pelham were there with 
their samples of comb foundation, and 
also their mills. O. O. Poppleton, then 
of Iowa, Judge Andrews, of Texas, Mr. 
House, of New York State, Mr. Hart, of 
Florida, and many more whom I ean not 
remember, were there. 

Mr. Langstroth and I roomed together 
at the convention in Toronto, and we not 
only talked until after 12 at night, but he 
wakened me before six in the morning 
to tell me of some more grand ideas he 
had just thought of. You may know 
that I did not object to being wakened 
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so early, for if there was a pleasant bee 
enthusiast on the face of the earth, it 
was good friend Langstroth. 


I attended the national convention at 
Detroit in the fall of 1885, and found 
there D. A. Jones, Thomas G. Newman, 
W. F. Clarke, W. Z. Hutchinson, James 
Heddon, good old father Langstroth 
again, and L. C. Root of New York State, 
whom I had never seen before. Mr. Root 
occupied the president’s chair. Round 
about were the friends of whom I had 
heard through the journals, for years. 

During one of the sessions Mr. Clarke 
stood up with a paper box in his hand 
and said something as follows: 

**Will A. I. Root please stand up here 
before me and look me in the face?’’ 


People think of a great many things 
while they are falling from a building 
or while they are in some great danger. 
Well, while I was rising to my feet I 
thought of a great many things. I in- 
ventoried, as it were, all that I had been 
guilty of to see whether there was any- 
thing that I might fear to have brought 
to light. Although I thought I was bad 
enough, I could not think of anything 
that should warrant my being called up 
in that way for public reprimand, so I 
concluded that friend Clark’s medicine 
certainly would not be anything bad to 
take. In substance, he said something 


like this: 


‘‘Brother A. I. Root, we, the beekeep- 
ers of North America, in recognition of 
your services during the years that have 
gone by, not only in laboring for our 
temporal good, but in view of the energy 
and zeal with which you have toiled 
for our spiritual good as well, do here- 
by tender you this book. We do not 
all of us endorse all of your peculiar 
doctrines, neither do we think exactly 
as you do on many points, but for all 
that we know you have worked honestly, 
faithfully, and unselfishly, and in view 
of this we take pleasure in handing you 
this small testimonial of our esteem and 
friendship. ’’ 


They said I would have to make a 
speech. A few weeks before this, I had 
been called upon at a large Sunday 


school convention at Akron, Ohio, to tell 
my story about the Mammoth Cave. The 
next day the papers in reporting a part 
of my talk said that Mr. Root told the 
truth when he explained at the outset 
that he was not much of a speaker. Weil, 
I am afraid the friends at the national 
convention thought I was not much of a 


speaker; but I think they gave me cred 
it for being honest, as the newspaper re- 


porter did. 


I wish I could tell what was said and 
done during the convention that day. No 
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pen could picture the pleasant, hearty 
good feeling that pervaded the meeting. 
We went there with our hobDies, a great 
many of us, and got laughed at, but we 
were laughed at so good naturedly that 
the grace was given us to laugh back 
again. W. F. Clarke had his hibernating 
box; James Heddon his pollen theory; 
C. A. Jones his wonderful stock of dry 
jokes ready to crop out when an open- 
ing gave him half a chance; J. B. Hall, 
of Woodstock, Ontario, kept us roaring 
with his grotesque oddities; and Prof. 
Cook rose up once in a while with wise 
counsels and suggestions. Prof. Cook 
had a kind neighborly way of making 
these suggestions, or even calling us 
back to the right track, and no one could 
for a moment think of feeling hurt at 
anything he said. Friend Charles F. 
Muth was there, too, towering above the 
rest of us and making us all feel pleasant 
just to look on his genial face while 
he read an article on the sale of ex- 
tracted honey. 

In shaking hands with different ones 
at noon I asked one big stalwart man 
his name and he just laughed at me. It 
was G. M. Doolittle. There was such a 
sea of pleasant faces that I got sort of 
mixed up and scarcely knew anyone. Be- 
sides, that big book they had given me 
had scared me and astonished me so 
that it all seemed somewhat unreal. I 
forgot to say that the book was a large 
edition of ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ illustrated 
by Gustave Dore. 

As previously stated, 
fore met L. C. Root, the president; but 
before the convention was over I had 
abundant reasons to be sorry that I had 
never known him in the past. By the 
way, I began to have a much higher 
opinion of a great 
never met, and by 
I began to have a 
— 


I had never be- 


many whom I had 
a strange coincidence 
smaller 


opinion of 
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town, N. Y. You, too, can 
save by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices. 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free Catalog 
of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Gates, Stee! Posts and Barbed Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 91 MUNCIE, IND, 


AmericanPoultry Journal 


OLDEST, LARGEST AND BEST 


9g MONTHS’ 25 cts. 


TRIAL 
1¥r.50c 3 Yrs. $1 5 Yrs. $1.50 


Canada 75c Canada $1.50 Canada $2.50 
Averages over 100 pages per issue—tells 
how to feed, house and breed: how to secure high egg 
preduction; hew to hatch and rear poultry successfully. 
Established 1°74. Only 25c¢ for 9 mos. Stamps accepted. 
American Poultry Journal, 22-523 Plymouth Ct., 





Chicago 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Notices will be inserted in the classified 
columns for 7c per word. You must say | 
| 


you want your advertisement in the classi- 
fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors. For special conditions on bee | 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy | 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 
| if credit has not been established previously. 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 

(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu- 
lar lines who are here listed when their adver- 
tisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing.) 

W. D. Achord, 
Apiaries, M. C. Berry 
dy, Alice Burrows, 


Adams & Myers, Beeland 
& Co., Chester E. Bun 
Martin Carsmoe, Citron 
elle Apiaries, W. B. Crane, Frank Coverdale, 
Carolina Bee Co., E. F. Day, Sam Foley, M. L. 
Freeman, L. 8S. Griggs, J. N. Harris, Hoffman 
Honey & Foods, Inc., J. B. Hollopeter, Jen- 
sen’s Apiaries, W. H. Laws, E. C. Leedy, G. 
H. Merrill, Liberty Pub. Co., J. F. Moore, J. 
P. Moore. T. L. Russick, David Running, 


Honey Girl Apiaries, A. V. Small, W. L. Spink, 
Henry Stewart, Irvin A. Stoller, A. S. Tedman, 
P. H. Volstad, Weaver & Son, G. W. Whittle, 
G. E. Wileox, A. G. Woodman Co., Akron 


Lamp Co. 
TT MMM CT 


HONEY FOR SALE - 


CLOVER extracted and comb for sale. F. W. 


Lesser, Fayetteville, N. 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn 

FOR SALE—Clover honey in 60-lb. cans 
Write for price. Wm. Oliver, Wayne, Neb. 

FOR SALE—Buckwheat honey in 60-pound 
cans, 8c. Robert Conn, Roaring Branch, Pa 

FOR SALE—White clover comb honey. Prices 
on request. Chris Holm, Box 381, Genoa, IIl. 

FOR SAL iE- Michigan clover honey in new 
60's. W Johnston, Port Hope, Michigan 

FOR SALE—-Gallberry and tupelo comb hon 
ey in 5-lb. pails. J. W. Sherman, Valdosta, Ga 

FINE QUALITY new white honey in 60-lb 
cans or 5-lh. pails. Ross B. Seott, La Grange, 
Ind 

FOR SALE—Sage honey (extracted), case 
or ton. H. C. Mellon, 425 N. Lake, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

FOR SALE—Water white sweet clover hon 
ey. North Dakota’s best. Victor Apiaries, Chaf 
fee, N. D 

HONEY for sale, any kind, any quantity. 
The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-Ib 
cans, two to the case. D. R .Townsend, North 


star, Mich 
CLOVER-BASSWOOD 
Minnesota’s finest, 12c. 

Gaylord, Minn. 


10's, 
Apiary, 


blend, new 
Utendorfer's 


FOR SALE—Fine quality clover honey in 
60-lb. cans. Sundberg Bros Route 3, Fer 
gus Falls, Minn 

RASPBERRY, clover honey in 60-pound 
cans, 12¢c per pound. Sample, 15c. L. C. House, 
Stambaugh, Mich 

EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE—Clover, 
buckwheat, any kind of package, ©. J, Bald 
vidge, Kendaia, N. Y. 


BEE CULTURE 

FOR SALE—Buckwheat and amber comb 
honey, $3.50 and $4.00 per case. Albert Born- 
ing, Interlaken, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted hone; 
both light and dark. Write for price list. H. ¢ 
Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


~ FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey. Price on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 


Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 
EXTRA fine white clover honey in new 60 
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lb. cans, two to the case, at $13.00. Adam 
Bodenschatz, Lemont, Ill. 

CLOVER “honey, finest quality, “in 60-lb 
cans at 12c per pound. Sample, 10c. Long 
fellow Bros., Hollowell, Maine. 

FOR SALE—Extracted, comb, and chunk 
honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c. F. W 
Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 


WHITE clover extracted or buckwheat in 
60-lb. cans. Write for prices. Roscoe F. Wix 
son, Sales Dept., Dundee, N. Y. 

HONEY FOR SALE—See October Glean 
ings for prices and quality. Only a few cases 
left. J. G. Burtis, Marietta, N. Y. 

WINKLER’S choice extra fancy new whit 


clover extracted. Write for new low price. Sam 
ple prepaid, 15c. Edw. A. Winkler, Joliet, Ill 

FOR SALE—Clover extracted honey; also 
buckwheat, goldenrod, and sweet clover mixed 
All in 60-Ib. cans. Frank Murray, Reed City 
Mich. 

FOR SALE—3500 
kegs and cans, 1925 
at reduced prices. 
N. Y. 


lbs. 
crop, 
Geo 


buckwheat honey in 
in good condition 
M. Sowarby, Cato 


FOR SALE—Choice white and light amber 
Michigan extracted honey in NEW 60-lb. cans, 
case or carload. Sample, 15c. David Running 
Filion, Mich. 


VERY fine extracted honey. 
of alsike and sweet clover 
new 60-lb. cans. Sample, 
Helgate, Ohio. 

BEST quality 
light amber, 
price that is 
Dalton, N. Y 

FOR SALE—New crop basswood honey, 
light amber fall honey. Write for prices. 


A natural blend 
and basswood i: 
15¢e. Noah Bordner 


clover basswood honey, extra 
light amber and buckwheat, at 
right. Sample 10c. Gelser Bros 


also 
Sam 


rle 10¢. Meyer Toom, Knoxville, R. F. —P 
No. 4, Iowa. 
GOLDENROD and buckwheat comb hone: 


at reasonabl: 
E. Crowther 


sections for sale 


good. H. 


in 4% beeway 
prices. Quality 
Jefferson, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Fancy 
honey fully ripened, 
pound cans. Clover 
Randolph, N. Y¥ 


FOR SALFE—Finest 
new 60-lb. cans and 
Write for prices, stating 
D. Beals, Dwight, N. D 


BEE-DELL quality light 
honey. One ton baking honey. 
each individual sections 
\piaries, Earlville, N 
HONEY FOR SALE—For the beekeeper ho 
sellers whose supply may be short, we hav 
choice honeys that we offer. Write for prices 
The A. I. Root Co.. Medina, Ohio. 

CLOVER honey in new 60-lb. cans. 1 to 
lle; 5 cases or more, 10%c per Ib; 
pails, $8.50 per doz.; 10 cases, $8.25 

Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 

HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins 
clover at 12c¢ lb.; white sage at 12c Ib.; 
orange at 13c Ib.; extra L. A. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Inc,, 


very 


buckwheat honey. Thi 
and very fine. In 60 
honey wanted. Geo. Shibe 


is 


quality 
cases, 


clover honey it 
ease or carload 
quantity desired. 


amber 
Two 
comb hone: 


extracted 
cases 96 
Bee-Del! 


ey 


cases, 
I) 


doz 


per 


White 
white 
sage at llc Ib 
Ozone Park, N. Y. 
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FINE fall mixed honey, 5-lb. pails, $7.20 
per doz., 120-lb. case, $10.00. Fine buckwheat 
comb, $4.00 per case in carrier lots. F. O. B. 
Linesville, Pa. Paul D. Thompson, Linesville, 
Pa. 

HONEY—Large stock. Comb and extracted. 
Producers who need more, dealers and solici- 


tors, should write us about their wants. A. I. 
Root Co. of Chicago, 224 West Huron St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

FOR SALE—Choice heavy bodied clover 
honey. Not extracted until thoroughly ripened. 
Not excelled. Case or carlot. Sample, 10c. 
Comb honey, six cases to a carrier. Arthur 
Beals, Oto, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Water-white clover honey. Fin 
est in the world in body and flavor. 10c a 
pound in 60-lb. cans, two to the case f. o. b. 


shipping point in Nebraska. M. C. Berry & 
Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
A QUANTITY of fine white clover, also 


light amber honey. State quantity wanted and 
[ will name you a right price, or send in bid 
on large quantities. Sample on application. Lee 
Horning, R. F . No. 4, Morrison, IIl. 


A RICH BLEND of raspberry, 
sweet clover and goldenrod honey. Put up in 
new 60-lb. cans for 12c a lb. 10-lb. cans by 
mail, postpaid, for $2.50 each. Sample by mail 
for 15c. Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, 
Mich. 


TELL 


milkweed, 





VUUTUEN TNL HUE 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—It is the time 
of year when all our honey-producing friends 
should take note of the following from the 
‘“*Guarantee and Advertising Conditions’’ of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture: ‘‘We will not guar- 
airtee any honey buyer’s financial responsibil- 
ity, and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only or on C. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the seller.’’ 


WANTED—Fancy white-clover comb. Quote 


best price prepaid to Zanesville. E. W. Peirce 
Co., 28 W. Main St., Zanesville, Ohio. 
BEESWAX WANTED — Highest market 


prices paid. Cash or in exchange for supplies. 
Write us for quotation before shipping else- 
where. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WANTED—Large quantities extracted white 
or water-white honey for my customers. Will 
pay cash or exchange package bees for honey. 
Let me know what you will do. Can use some 
comb honey. Baughn Stone, Clarksville, Texas. 

BEESWAX WANTED—We are now paying 
very high prices for beeswax, both cash and 
trade. Write us for quotation and we will 
be very glad to quote you f. o. b. Hamilton or 
f. o. b. your shipping point. Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Il. 


WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same; also send for my 
cut price circular on cans and pails for honey 
containers. A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 





WANTED—A sample of everybody's honey, 
also price list. Those charging for sample 
send bill. Samples to be used for exhibiting 
purposes, showing different kinds of honey pro- 
duced in U. 8. and its comparison to other 
grades. No sample to contain more than 8 oz 
The kind of honey, name, and address of 
packer on sample. Must reach us by November 
10. Hengy Apiaries, Oroville, Calif 


IN BEE 





CULTURE 
or, FOR SALE 


EQUIPMENT—New and used. Cheap for a 


~ 
a 
on 





quick buyer. Write for list. Enoch Anderson, 
Menahga, Minn. 

MAKE queen introduction SURE. One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 


Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

FOR SALE—Corrugated fiber mailing car- 
tons for 5-lb. pails, 2.75; 10-lb., 3.50; per 
100, postpaid to third postal zone. N. L. Ste 
vens, Venice Center, N. Y. 

ENTIRE bee 
etc., for sale on 


equipment, new hives, supers, 
account of death of owner. 
Cheap. Details furnished by H. M. Bacus, 
1203 Norton St., Alton, Ill 


WHITE COLLIbS—World’s most beautiful 
dogs. Have pedigreed puppies and mature 
to exchange for comb honey. Highlawn 
Box 40, Vecatur, 


FOR SALE—50,000 4%x1% plain Lewis sec 
tions. From Albany fire stock. Good condi 
tion. $5.00 per M. while they last. Adams & 
Myers, Ransomvilie, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
two cans to a case, boxed. We have large 
stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 
if interested. We are offering only good cans 
and good cases. C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


A REAL BARGAIN—70-acre farm with 259 
colonies of bees, guaranteed free from disease, 
for sale cheap. A wonderful opportunity for 
a farmer or beekeeper who is looking for a 
place to make money. Bees work nearly the 
wiele year around. It’s never very cold nor 
hot: Reason for selling, I have more bees 
and land than I can take care of Write im- 
mediately for full particulars. M. Voinche, 
Bunkie, La 


FOR SALE—My nice home of 4 acres, fine 


dogs 
Farm, 


garden soil, with well-built 6-room residence 
in prime order, finely decorated, small barn 
and poultry buildings for several hundred 
fowls, with 70 colonies of bees, guaranteed 
free from diseases, in modern hives, and 
eyuipment for more bees. Location No. 1 for 
honey, and several fine locations for out- 
yards. This propertly is near a fine town on 


paved M. 13. Will sell cheap as I am obliged 
to quit on account of age and poor health, 
and not able to be alone here longer. If inter- 
ested, write for detailed description and terms. 
O. H. Townsend, R. F. D. No. 3, Box 41A, 
Plainwell, Mich. 
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WHOLE colonies of 
sale in these columns, 


bees, if advertised for 
must either be guaran- 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 


cate of health from some authorized bee in- 
spector at time of sale. 
PACKAGE bees, three-banded Italians. Can- 


ey Vailey_Apiaries, Bay City, Texas. +¢ 
HONEY GIRL strain’s quality queens at 


70c; $65.00 per 100. T. A. Plauche, Ham 
burg, La. _ ine ie nk 
TESTED QUEENS, $1.00 each for fall and 


winter. I muil queens every month of the year. 
D. W. Howell. Shellman, Ga. 

LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A. 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conr._ 

FOR SALE—100 colonies, ten-frame equi» 
ment, guaranteed free of disease. Can be wir 
tered at present location. A. R. Kirkman, Wal 
halla, Mich 
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100 COLONIES, guaranteed disease free, 
for $600. No equipment. Fall or spring deliv 
ery. Further particulars, write Clyde Whitney, 
Loraine, Ill 


GOLDEN Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 
12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write for price 
on package bees. T. J. Talley, R. F. D. No. 3, 
Greenville, Ala. 

BRIGHT, AMERICAN BEAUTY ITALIAN 
queens, $1.00 each. Most prolific strain in 
America. J. L. Morgan, Prop., Tupelo Apiaries, 
Apalachicola, Fla. 

LATHAM’S 


‘‘She-suits-me’’ untested 3- 


banders, $1.00 each. Packages and nuclei. In- 
troduction insured. Send for circular. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

GOLDEN Italian queeng, producing large 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Package 
bees, nuclei circular, 1927, ready free. Dr. 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 

QUICK SALE—75 colonies Italian bees, 
with winter stores and equipment, guaranteed 

Ed- 


free from disease. $8.00 per colony here. 
ward Reddout, New Woodstock, A 


FOR SALE—200 colonies of bees, double- 
story for extracting, wired Hoffman frames, 
full honey for winter. Guaranteed free from 
disease. M. W. Harvey, Sebastopol, Calif. 








EARLY package bees, select three-banded 
Italian queens. Most northern breeder in Cali 
fornia. It’s an exclusive business with me, not 
a sideline. J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, Calif. 

BRIGHT three-banded Italian queens with 
special introducing cages. Let’s introduce ‘em 
right this year. Write for circular and price 
list. J. F. Diemer, R. F. D. No. 3, Liberty, Mo. 

SUPERIOR ITALIAN QUEENS BY RE- 
TURN MAIL. One to 49, 60c each; 50 and up, 


55¢ each. Absolute satisfaction and no dis- 
ease guaranteed. W. C. Smith & Co., Calhoun, 
Ala. 


~ THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens, 


nuclei for 1927. State health certificate with 
each shipment. Write for price list and get 
full information. Taylor Apiaries, Lox Box, 


Luverne, Ala. 


PACKAGE bees and nuclei, with queen or 
without. Italian queens only. Queens will be 
shipped loose with bees unless ordered caged, 
as loose queens are better for you. F. M. Mor- 
gan, Hamburg, La. 


1927 package bees, pure Italians. Prices 
reasonable considering quality. If in the mar- 
ket for bees or queens, a card will get our 
ee list. The Crowville Apiaries, J. J. Scott, 
‘rop., Crowville, La. 


BEST quality of Golden Italian queens and 


package bees sold under the best guarantee 
offered today by a firm which specializes in 
square dealing. Booking orders now for 1927 


Spencer Bee Farms, Orleans 
D. No. 2, New Orleans, La. 


BOOKING orders for high-grade three-band- 
ed Italian bees and queens. 2-lb. pkg., $4.50, 
discount on quantity. Select untested queen, 
$1.00; $10.00 per dozen; select tested queen, 
$1.50. Inspector’s certificate with each J 
Allen, Catherine, Ala 


QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL—Our two 
queen yards with more than a thousand nuclei 
and three experienced men are prepared to 
care for your queen orders promptly. WHY 
TOLERATE JUST ORDINARY QUEENS 
WHEN THE BEST QUEENS COST SO LIT- 
TLE? The honey production records of our 
queens are unsurpassed. 1 untested, 80c; 12 
for $9.00; 1 tested, $1.50. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. No disease. Inspec 
tion certificate with each shipment. Write for 
circular and prices on quantities. J. M. Cutts 
& Son, R. F. D. No. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 


Parkway, R. F. 





WANTED—A position as 


BEE CULTURE 


GOLDEN Italian queens ffor sale, 1, 
$1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. 
Package bees in season, 20 per cent to book 
your order for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, 
Greenville, R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS — Un e 


November, 1926 





ITALIAN QUEENS — Untested, 
$1.00; tested, $1.50; 2-lb. package, $3.00. Add 
price of queen wanted. Safe arrival guaranteed 
after May 10. Write for prices on colonies. 
Birdie M. Hartle, 924 Pleasant St., Reynolds- 
ville, Pa. 

BOOKING for May delivery, 1927. Try 
Dalton’s introduced laying-en-route-to-you 
QUEENS in packages. Save the risk of in- 
troducing her. Gain the days it takes for her 
to get to laying and make you brood to emerge 
into bees. Two frames of honey, brood, and 
bees, well covered, two additional pounds 
shaken in, a good young Italian queen on 
those combs laying before she starts to you. 
Price F. O. B. Bordelonville, $6.00 per single 
package, 20 per cent cash books your order 


Frames, standard Hoffman, largely built on 
Dadant’s wired foundation, bees and queen 
light Italian, called goldens. Health certificates 


on every package. Remember that last season 
I rejected more orders after filling to capacity 
than I accepted. Satisfied customers for refer- 


ence in most states. Jes Dalton, Moreauville, 
La. EAT KELLOGG’S CEREALS BECAUSE 
HE IS BOOSTING HONEY. 


PAUL {USUMAUUEUALUUAAUUEGAADOMONO EEA ONUHA NAY 





senceveneveenneneriene 


queen-breeder, 











either for wages or shares. 17 years’ experi 
ence. W. W. Talley, Greenville, R. D. No. 
4, Ala. 
Oi LoGQUEUOOULAGAASOOLLUANGAUEL OULU AUER 
WANTED 

WANTED—Root-Hatch wax press in good 
condition and cheap. E. R. Gooch, Farmers- 
ville, Texas. 

WANTED—New or second-hand small foun- 
dation machine. Must be in good condition 


and large enough to make standard-sized foun- 
dation. M. C. Berry & Co., Montgomery, Ala. 


WANTED—One copy each of the following: 
ABC of Strawberry Culture (Terry); Tomato 
Culture (Day and Root); Winter Care of Cat 
tle (Terry). Address Dr. Thomas Tapper care 
J. C. Penney Company, 330 West 34th St.. 
New York City. 

WANTED—Volumes of Practical Farmers’ 
Library, Practical Farm Experience (1-2), 
Household Guides, Short Cuts, What I Do, 
See, and Hear, and any others. Address Dr 
Thomas Tapper, care J. O. Penney Company, 
330 West 34th St., New York. 
mnnunnuttt 1 

ROOT EXTRACTOR EXCHANGE 

COLUMN 

(A free advertising service to Root custom 
ers who wish to dispose of their present ex- 
tractors as they are purchasing Root machines 
of greater capacity.) 








A REAL BARGAIN—4-frame Root rever- 
sible power extractor, 12-inch pockets, fric- 
tion drive, practically new; approximately 500 
Ibs. honey extracted in it. Desire to sell and 
purchase a Root Simplicity because of extra 
capacity. Price, $79.00. Write E. A. Good, 
3210 Warsaw Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
aL UNUUNNANLN TT 





MISCELLANEOUS 








FREF—New 
shrubs, roses, bulbs, 
departmental nursery. 
Storrs & Harrison Co., 
Ohio. 


catalog hardy fruit trees, 
seeds. America’s largest 
Established 72 years. 
Box 108, Painesville, 
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‘“Make Your Honey 


Famous” 







“Dress your honey in a 
good looking fl glass jar, 
and it will become the 
Famous Package of your 


Neigborhood.” 
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THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF IOWA, 
Medina, Ohio. Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
HOFFMAN & HAUCKE, Inc., A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF ST. PAUL 
Ozone Park, N. Y. St. Paul, Minn. 
A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, A. I. ROOT COMPANY of SYRACUSE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Syracuse, N. Y. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, M. H. HUNT & SON, 
Leonia, New Jersey Lansing, Michigan 
A. I. ROOT CO. OF CHICAGO. F. COOMBS & SONS, 
Chicago, Illinois. Brattleboro, Vt. 


A. W. YATES, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Company 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
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Our Guarantee and Advertisin?, Conditions 


Believing that all the advertisers in this journal are trustworthy, we make the 
following guarantee of our advertising, together with a statement of the conditions 
we must exact both from our advertisers and from our subscribers who may patron- 


nize such advertisers: 


OUR GUARANTEE (subject to conditions 
herein mentioned): We will make good to paid 
subscribers the loss of money that may be sent 
to any deliberate swindler or irresponsible ad 
vertiser by reason of any misleading advertise- 
ment that may be printed in our columns, sub- 
ject to conditions stated below. 


We will promptly discontinue the advertise- 
ment of any advertiser against whom a clearly 
valid complaint is made by a subscriber, and 
such advertiser will not be restored (if at all) 
to our columns until he has fully satisfied such 
compaint; furthermore, if we find that the 
facts sworn to in affidavit by the complainant 
and the circumstances warrant it, we will then 
not only exclude the advertiser from our coi- 
umns, but at our own expense will proceed (by 
law, if necessary) to compel him to make res 
titution or to secure his proper punishment. 


WHAT WE DO NOT GUARANTEE: We will 
not guarantee against bankrupts sanctioned by 
the courts. We will not guarantee the settle- 
ment of disputes between subscribers and hop- 
est advertisers, nor against loss and delay 
caused by honest advertisers who may be un- 
able to fulfill conditions or contracts because 
of innocent misfortune or unfavorable condi- 
tions beyond their control. We will not guar- 
antee any deal for bees and queens in which 
the purchaser advances the cash to the queen 
or bee rearer without an arrangement, either 
through a bank or express company, whereby 
the purchaser can examine the bees or queens 
upon arrival and before the cash is released to 
the shipper—wishing our subscribers to take 
the same business care we ourselves wouid 
take in making a deal for queens or bees and 
trusting our ‘‘cash in advance’’ to those only 
we know by experience have an established 
record of honest business dealing. (In making 
this last condition, we in no way challenge the 
right and propriety of the honest business-like, 
prompt queen or bee rearer to ask pay in ad- 
vance, either the whole or part, for he is wor- 
thy of such confidence, has proved himself, and 
can secure orders on cash-in-advance terms. 
But the purchaser should know his bee or 
queen dealer, if he is to advance the cash, and 
if he does so it must be at his own risk—not 
ours). We will not guarantee the purity of any 
seed advertised nor any nursery stock, as nur 
serymen ordinarily will not do this themselves: 
but any seedgsman or nurseryman advertising in 
our columns will have given us excellent ref 
erences in advance, and our readers may con 
sider this fact in their favor. We will not guar- 
antee advertisers more than one month after 
the last appearance of their advertisements in 
our columns. We will not guarantee temporary 
advertisers for ‘‘help wanted,’’ ‘‘position 
wanted,’’ nor advertisers of single sales or of 
small or second-hand articles, in which trans- 
actions the terms of bargain and payment are 
special and the purchaser can, by taking care, 
guard his own interests. We will not guarantee 
any honey buyer's financial responsibility, nor 
reimburse for any honey not paid for We 


advise all beekeepers to sell for cash only or 
on C. O. D. terms. 

CONDITIONS INCUMBENT UPON OUKk 
SUBSCRIBERS: In order that our subscribers 
may secure the benefit of our advertising guar 
antee in case of need to do so, they must men 
tion in writing to advertisers that they are re 
plying to an advertisement seen in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture. They must give notice of complaint 
against an advertiser within one month of th: 
time of the transaction complained of, and only 


after having made written complaint to the 
advertiser in question; such complaint to us 
must be in the form of a sworn affidavit as to 


the facts set forth in the complaint, if the com- 
plainant wishes us to take up his claim against 
the advertiser; the right of examination of the 
article to be purchased before payment for it, 
must be demanded and made in all cases where 
in the purchaser does not know to his full sat 
isfaction the dealer of whom he is to purchase 
Our subscribers will be solely responsible for 
the terms they agree to with advertisers and 
must use all reasonable caution and diligence 
in making such terms and in satisfying them 
selves of the conditions and quality of any 
article or commodity offered for sale. 
CONDITIONS INCUMBENT UPON OUR 
ADVERTISERS: We reserve the right, at any 
time, to cancel any advertising contract and 
discontinue advertisement, and refund, pro 
rata, for space not furnished under contract 
Every advertiser, unless well known to us and 
with an established record for honest and 
prompt dealing, will be required to furnish sat 
isfactory credentials as to both character and 
financial standing, the endorsements of a local 
banker, postmaster, and official, or three other 
endorsements equally as good, being asked for 
by us. Queen and bee rearers, who seek to ad 
vertise in our columns, must furnish not only 
satisfactory character and financial references 
but must sign our Code for Sale of Queens 
and Bees, answer our questionnaire as to their 
beekeeping and apiary condition; and, if new 
in the business of selling queens and bees, 


must furnish us with the endorsement of at 
least five reputable beekeepers or a beekeep 
ers’ society, or give an indemnity bond, or fur 


nish us with both the endorsement of beekeep 
ers and the bond. All advertisers must not only 
deal honestly, but they must follow correct 
business practice, be prompt in business cor 
respondence and in the delivery of goods, or 
else expect to be barred from our advertising 
columns for such business delinquencies. 


WHAT WE SEEK TO ACCOMPLISH: By 
this guarantee and its conditions we seek the 
accomplishment of two purposes: to drive the 
unreliable advertiser out of our columns and 
even punish him by law if he so deserves and 
it is possible to do it; to be relieved of the 
burden thrown upon us in the past by the un- 
wise deals of our readers and unjust complaints 
against honest advertisers. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
The A. I. Root Co., Publishers. 
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|| SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
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Superior Italian Never have had any decideder change 
for the worse in my outlooks, financial 

and all. They got our dog. The replev- 

B d iners set the town constable to watchin 
ees an ueens Ab’s premises from behind some more 
weeds than Ab really needed to have in 
This season with its successes and failures | his garden, and got him one night when 
is behind us. Let us bend every effort to see | it was rainin and me and Ab came in 
that our eucgemney will follow ext Year: end | from trainin him on trail and didn’t 
we can’t eliminate at least some of them. | Want to take him two miles out in the 
Both your and our success depend on the | country when it was rainin so where we 


quality of the packages delivered to you. ¢ EH} ; P ’ in? . 
WHAT WILL IT TAKE TO fill your require. | 2S keepin him at Ab’s cousin’s place. 


ments in package bees, so that you will be as He was the most promisin dog too me 
sure of success as it is possible to be? What- | and Ab ever had. Mel Pritchard went 


ores they — ve ge = - a | off south to Alabamy to see about rearin 
and as we have plenty of time, if we take i . : : 
up now, if we are unable to meet your re- | TUCenS and bees early next spring with- 


quirements we will tell you in time so that it | out helpin me get our wild bees. He 
will cause you no inconvenience. nearly got blowed into the Gulf of Mex- 
We want to make 1927 as near a 100 per | ico in that hooricane and I wish he had. 


cent year in packages for our customers as . : . : 
possible. Think now and write us as early | There just aint been no fishin here in 


as possible. October for rain and Ab says the water 
We will have a new 24-page circular of | 12 the creek has been so high continu- 
bees and queens ready about November 20. ous the turtles are even al] drowned and 


the mushrats has gone into the wood- 


A 4 = chuck holes back in the hills. That’s 

e tover plaries no very good place for water sets. Skunks 

h is more promisin. My potatos has rot- 

Tibbee Station Miss. tened in the ground I guess. The grass- 

’ hoppers has been awful in Ohio this late 

fall and eat up my dear poor wife’s dalias, 
(Continued on page 750.) 














Save $1.00 on 3 Leading Bee-Papers for One Year 


‘American Bee Journal’ of the Goitgat B.S. 2.2 1 so! All 3 for only $2.50 


‘*Gleanings in Bee Culture’’ of the East.......... 


If ordered separately ...............0.e005. $3.50 (Renewals or New) 
Either Gleanings in Bee Culture or American Bee Journal, with 
‘‘Bees and Honey,’’ one year—both for.................... $1.75 








Bees 


George W. York, Gditor 


_ —_ — 














” 


Even if you haven’t seen a copy of ‘‘Bees and Honey,’’ you’ll make no mistake in ordering 
it with the two other great bee-papers. But if you want to see a copy of it before ordering, just 
write for a’free sample. You'll be surprised to find it so valuable. 


**Bees and Honey’’ is THE bee-paper of the Great West—where more carloads of honey 
are produced than in any other part of the U. S.; and where beekeeping is developing faster than 
elsewhere, because there is more good unoccupied honey producing territory in that region. 


All NEW: subscribers to ‘‘Bees and Honey’’ for 1927 who send us their orders before Jan. 
lst will receive two extra copies of it free. 


We are ready for your orders—ready to give them prompt attention. 


BEES AND HONEY 


524 First Ave. South. Seattle, Washington 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 749.) 


“4 and while I would be glad to be most 
We Appreciate anythin but myself this fall I was glad 
I warnt’ a grasshopper on her dalias 


when she got out and started hostilities 
the patronage of our many queen and = onto ’em. It was worser than Shatto 


bee customers during the past season, | Teery for them. 
and wish them success in future bee- It may turn better, tho. The skunks 
keeping activities. Root Quality Qu are thick and E. G. Carr, boss of all N. 


J. beekeepin, has writ he is ready to go 
will help increase honey profits. ahead with me breedin disease resistants 








onto winter-hunger resistants and s0 

The cA. I. Root Company have the bee world by the tail again. So 
os — , : eth hi 

MEDINA, OHIO. I have gone into partnership wit 1m 


on this and am cheered up by it and by 
(Continued on page 751.) 




















‘THE HOMC OF THE HONCY Scr — 
E.B.SPITZER 


PRESIOENT 











ANY of the various helpful services offered by the SAVINGS 
DEPOSIT BANK COMPANY are available to persons living out | ER. ROOT 
of Medina, because of our custom of handling banking transac- | V“*?"** 
tions BY MAIL. Let us assist YOU with your financial affairs. H.E.AYLARD 


CASHIER 


he SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO. ‘Sails 


oO —— 


Mr. Beekeeper— 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 
supplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workman- 
ship. We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts an1 
make prompt shipments. We pay the highest cash and trade prices for bees- 
wax. Write for free illustrated catalog today. 


Leahy Mfg. (0., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


J. W. Rouse, Mexico, Missouri; W. R. Perry Company, Omaha, Nebraska; Albert M. 
Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas, Distributors. 
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i 6 10-FRAME HIVES, | Quality Products 5 10-FRAME SUPERS, 
$11.60 » $4.00 
SECTIONS, 2-BEEWAY, 4% X4%X1%.......00.cccccccccees $10.80 per 1000 
SECTIONS, PLAIN, 4x5 OB 4% x4%4,xX1%.............055. $10.50 per 1000 


DEWEY’S FOUNDATION FASTENER, $2.50. One operator can put in 1000 
top and bottom starters per hour. BEST MACHINE MADE. 


RED CATALOG AND BOOKLET, “Simplified Beekeeping,’ FREE. 
WE PAY OASH FOR WAX : 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., FALCONER, NEW YORK 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 750.) 
the skunks bein thick for trappin season 
which opens Nov. 15. I say, it may turn 
better. 

And at the big Langstroth-Root meetin 
here nobody paid any attenshun to me 
but Carr. They was almost 100 per cen- 
centum high brow and Demuth and E. R. 
Root and old ‘‘Doc’’ Phillips was steppin 
higher around here than blind horses so 
they tell me. Gov. Donahey didn’t come 
when he heard I might not be present 
on account of the kind of stuckup crowd 
it was to be. 

So its pretty dreary with me just now 
except the telephone bein out. 

But I have one high-up friend as al- 
lays cheers me up as when he can. Its 
Huber Root. Praps he aint no better’n 
Ernest Root. I aint nothin agin Ernest 
since his wife got his slab pile cut up 
for him. But Huber is just common 
folks allays, and treats me human allays. 
I’ll give a example. He knows my lik- 
ins even down to potry. The other day 
Demuth got a pome from E. M. Averill 
up at Sparty, Mich. It didn’t have no 
hifalutin title, just Bee Huntin with Old 
Cal Crane, and Demuth up and turns it 
down sayin as how if he prints one pome 
that is a good one he then gets a thou- 
sand offered him next month not all so 
good and so he wont print none atall. 
Well, Huber Root knew how I like bee 
huntin and pomes like Sheridan’s Ride 
and Maud Miller Rakin Hay, so he 
showed it to me, sayin he liked it. I read 
it and kind of choked up over the last 
verse and I says, ‘‘Huber Root, if De- 
muth aint agoin to publish it then its goin 
into the Sour Honey Dept. if you’ll back 
me up. What do you say ’’ Huber said 
it was the best pome he seen in a coon’s 
age and he’d make Demuth let me have 
it to sort of tone up this dept. So here is 
Mr. Averill’s pome from Sparty, Mich.: 


BEE HUNTING WITH OLD CAL CRANE. 


Some years ago, old Calvin Crane, 

A man one half as old again 

As I was then, would go with me 

To trace the flying honeybee 

To its sweet home in trunk or limb 

Of some old hollow tree. For him 

It was a pleasure that so few 

Could understand, and yet, ‘tis true 
The sport has features that will please 
Most any lover of the bees. 


What is it that the mighty host 

Of sportsmen seek? Is it to boast 
Of greater spoils with rod and gun, 
Or gaining which they love the fun? 
Methinks there is not one will say 
The trophy's worth one half the pay; 
And pleasure analyzed is just 

A little thrill of joy which must 

Be in the last analysis, 

Expected unexpectedness. 


And pleasure that ‘s pleasure real 

Produces more until you feel 

\ thrill of joy for every thrill 
(Continued on page 752.) 
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To New York 
State Beekeepers 


BEESWAX AND OLD COMBS 

This has been a bad year for most bee- 
keepers in New York .State, and every 
penny counts. Beeswax is always valu- 
able. Now is the time to get rid of your 
old combs and equip your frames with 
ROOT’S THREE-PLY AIRCO FOUN- 
DATION. The wax from your old combs 
will just about pay for new foundation 
for your frames. 

In our NEW BUILDING AT 124 WIL- 
LIAMS STREET we have installed the 
most complete and best steam outfit for 
rendering old combs and cappings that 
could be designed. We get every ounce 
of wax—that is what counts. Write for 
our terms and shipping instructions. 

Any one of our friends and customers 
will tell you that you get a square deal 
all the time from 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


124 WILLIAMS STREET, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 


HONEY CONTAINERS 


We have been able to buy honey containers 
at reasonable prices, and we want to give the 
honey producer an opportunity to share in 
our saving. The containers listed below are 
of the best quality. They are made by fac- 
tories that are proud of their products. We are 
glad to offer them to you; and all are guaran- 
teed in every respect. 
2%-lb. can, 100 in dust-proof fibre carton, 

shipping weight, 16 Ibs, per carton. ..$4.20 
5-lb. pails, 50 in dust-proof fibre carton, 

shipping weight, 835 lbs, per carton... 
10-lb. pails, 50 in dust-proof fibre carton, 

shipping weight 45 Ibs., per carton.... 4.90 

SIXTY-POUND CAN 

We offer the best quality, bright, screw-cap 
cans with bale, in strong shipping-cases of 
soft pine, ends of cases have hand-hole and 
are cleated to prevent splitting. F. O. B. Omaha. 
Neb.; 2 cans per case, 1 to 9 cases inclusive, 
$1.15 per case; 10 to 50 cases inclusive, $1.10 
per case; 50 or more, $1.02 per case. 

‘*‘DIAMOND I’’ GLASS ONEY JARS 

These are the honey jars approved by the 





8.30 


standardization committee of the American 
Honey Producers’ League. 
8-oz. jar, 24 in paper reshipping case, 

per case, $1.00; per gross .......... $5.80 
16-oz. jar, 24 in paper reshipping case, 

per case, $1.25; per gross .......... $7.25 
82-oz. jar, 12 in paper reshipping case. 

per case, 90c; per gross ........+--. $10.50 


The above prices are f. o. b. Omaha, Nebr.. 
net and subject to change without notice. 

We carry car-load stocks of friction-top 
pails, 60-Ib. cans. and honey jars. You are 
assured prompt shipment. 


W. R. PERRY COMPANY 


1209 HOWARD ST., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Pure Bright Three- 
Banded Italian Queens 


and Bees 


50c each, 


One or One Hundred 


Now is your last chance to requeen those 
colonies of blacks or to replace those worn-out 
queens. We guarantee safe delivery and sat- 
isfaction or money promptly refunded 


752 


Package Bees 


Now is a good time to think about your 
wants for the coming season in package bees. 
Setter get your order in so you will not have 
disappointments next season. We are ready to 
quote you and book your orders with only 5 
per cent down, balance just before shipment 
is to be made. We absolutely will not over- 
book, and this gives you the assurance of 
prompt delivery. Send for our little folder 
which gives you the information you want. 


Lake Shore Apiaries 


COVINGTON, LOUISIANA 


Hot Z-Z-Z-ijjety 
$500 for a Queen 


BEEKEEPERS—This is your opportunity to 
buy Miller’s Improved Strain of Italian Queens. 
Our queens produce large bees, bright in color 
This strain of bees is making a reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardiness, and gentleness. In 
1924 test produced 100 Ibs. 
straight red clover comb honey. Write for our 
literature 

PRICES FOR REST OF SEASON, till book- 
ed up—Untested, 1, $1.20; 2 to 10, 90c each; 
10 to 25, 85c each; 25 to 100, 75c each. 

GUARANTEE—wWe guarantee safe arrival in 
U. 8S. A. and Canada. If you are not satisfied 
with queens when you receive them return 
them at once and I will refund you your 
money. 


one colony on 


We guarantee all Untested Queens to be 
laying before we will ship them. We guarantee 
our queens to be free from all disease. 


Wood J. Miller 


Connersville 


Indiana 


N 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 751.) 


That pleasure brought; and yet, there still 
Is left a pleasure in the thought 

Of pleasure that first pleasure brought. 
And thus the total pleasure gained 

From one small pleasure first obtained, 

Is not a sum, but product neat 

That ever grows, but incomplete. 


‘Tis thus my trips with Calvin Cran 
A thrill of pleasure still retain, 
And were I now to choose my fun, 
I'd like to take another one 


But I must tell my story now, 
For I set out to tell you how 
We line the bees and find the trees 
And how one sees how much the bees 


Know of directions, and the course 
They take in flying home. The source 
Of all their knowledge mystifies 


It is not known just where it lies— 
The best that scientists can do 
Is call it homing instinct true 


Now when the autumn frosts have 
And lopped the pumpkin vine, and 
Great Artist’s hand has painted all 

The woods around, we hear the call 

From yonder glory-spattered trees, 
‘*Come out, come out, and hunt the bees.’’ 
And in this sylvan paradise 

We set our baits and watch the rise 

Of well-filled bees from off our box 

Of sweets, the best that Cal concocts 


Why this is just the time of year 
We stage our sport is not so queer 
When you remember that the frost 
Has killed the flowers. Bees have lost 
Most sources of their food, and wait 
Upon the Golden Rod that late 
Blooms with the asters and their kind 
With which the forest glades are lined 
These welcome blossoms furnish foods 
The bees must have for latest broods 


A bee sharp—get what I 
His senses all are very keen; 
Another thing, he’s strong of wing 

And totes a most unwelcome sting 

But of the insects, great and small, 
His sense of smell eclipses all. 

He sniffs the gentle autumn winds, 

And sorts and shifts them till he finds 
A perfume sweet, then shapes his cours: 
Unerring, follows to its source. 


come 
some 


is mean- 


Now this keen nose of his comes in 
Right handy for our sport. We win 
Because he always plays his part 
And we as artists know our art. 


Our bait, a wooden box, 
Four inches square at least, without 
A cover fastened von, and but 

An empty comb inside We put 
Upon the comb a syrup sweet, 
But not too thick or thin. We meet 
His greedy appetite with just 
The right consistency, that must 
Insure a very slow retreat, 
Because he’s waterlogged with 


about 


sweet 


comes 
And mum’s 


Not least in our equipment 
The aromatic oils. 
The word. The secret of our trade 

Is in the essence we have made 

To call the bees. The oils from plants 
Of anise, cumin, and perchance 

Of goldenrod, combined, are sure 

To make an almost perfect lure. 

And when with this we smear the bait 


For bees we seldom have to wait 


Now comes the most exacting 
Of this engaging sport. Our 
Succeeds because we always 


(Continued on page 


part 
art 
know 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 752.) 


A bee will do just so and so. 

We place our bait upon a stake 
With clearing all around. We take 
Positions round about, or lie, 

Vith bait clear cut against the sky; 
Where nothing interferes with sight, 
We note each angle of the flight. 


The bees come up the wind in sharp 
Aigzagging swings. Awhile they warp 
About the bait, alight upon 

he box; with scented feet, anon, 
(hey drop upon the bait and fill 
Themselves upon the sweets, until 

In heavy flight they rise and swing 
And wider swing on higher wing, 
Till in the upper air they come, 
And take a ‘‘bee-line’’ straight for 


We know not what uncanny sense 
Directs their flight, or how immense 
Their calculations. But ‘tis plain, 
They swing and swing, and swing again, 
Then, in a straight, unerring line, 
They start for home. It is not mine 
To question what they know, and less, 
Just why it’s so. Their usefulness 

Is ample reason why they can 

Be just a part of some great plan 


We know that man with all 
Is far superior He lifts 
Che veil from many secrets great, 
But this he can not penetrate. 


The bees are working strong. With scent 
They got from off the box, they went 
Directly home, and others came 

To get the sweets. It is the same 

Old story that is ever true, 

\ bee will do what he will do. 

We mark the rise, the final swing, 
balanced 


home 


his gifts, 


The pause mid-air on wing 
And then the straight departing flight 
For home—unquestioned, always right 


We cover up our box of bait, 
Which now is filled with bees, and-wait 


But long enough to note the line 
They took in flying home. The pine 
That stands on yonder hill, is near 
The course from where it will appear 
Our bait was set We take our cue, 
And move our box to where a new 
Line will at angles cross the one 
We have established, and it’s done 
We set our bait, and let the bees 

Go free. And when the first he sees 


That cross the line we had, old Cal, 
Sets out right for the junction. ‘‘Wall’’ 


He says when he comes back; ‘‘It’s just 
Where I expected, and it must 
(Continued on page 754.) 


More Egg Money 


Make $1000 a year from 300 hens, liko 
ee others are doing. Poultry Tribuneshows 
how; explains broodirg, culling, feeding 
management; monthly, 80-160 pages. 


3 Months’ Trial 1 5c 


One Dollar a Year 
Colored art chicken pictures suitable 
for framing FREE every other issue, 
Send stamps or coin today at our risk, 


Poultry Tribune, Dept. ;9 Mount Morris, Ill, 


POULTRY 





THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour 
nal in Britain and the only international bee 
review in existence. It is read, re-read, and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. Send us a post 
ecard today. It is well worth your little trou 
ble. The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England 
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YOUR products need the increased 
protection afforded by sturdy, sani- 
tary Wheeling Cans. Made of prime 
tin plate on the most modern auto- 
, matic machinery. Literature gladly 
mailed on request. 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANDY FOR WINTER 


Hundreds of hives were lost last winter and 
spring by starvation. These could have been 
saved by using candy. Better and safer than 
most of the fail honey. Safe, cheap, and easy 
to feed The use of candy is a good life in 
surance for your bees Send for circular, also 
catalog of supplies 


H. H. Jepson, 237 Park St., Medford 55, Mass. 











BEEP Vyy 


| Greatest Values-lLowest Prices 


Forty thousand home owners have answered our 
advertisements. Ten thousand have accepted 
our money-saving offer on “REO” Cluster Shin- 

les, V-Crimp, Corrugated, Standing Seam, 

‘ainted or Galvanized Roofings, Sidings, Ceil- 
ings, Wallboard, Paints, Ready-Made Fire-Proof 
Garages, Farm Buildings, etc. Permanent, easy 
to install, economical. 

_BUY DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own our own sheet mills and manufacture the 
finished product. Not a dollar to divide with 
anybody. Edwards Roofs are weather-proof, 
lightning-proof, fire-proof. Outlast three ordi- 
nary roofs, bringing big saving in cost. 


Write today! Get our low 


prices and free samples. Save 
SAMPLES & 


money, get better quality, 
lasting satisfaction. sk for 
Roofing Book 


Roofing Book No. 18¢, or for 

Garage Book. 

THE EDWARDS MFG. CO, 
1183 1188 Butler St, 
Cincin,.ati, Ohio 











STATIONERY 


Send us your order for letterheads, envelopes, 
business cards, or anything in the stationery 
line. We are fully equipped to execute your 
order neatly and promptly. 

THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 









The Apiarist’s Friend. 
GERMAN SCYTHES AND SICKLES, with 
**Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the 
colonies. Catalog on request. 
The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 
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Beeswax 


WE PAY THE BEST MARKET 
PRICE 


Write for prices and shipping in- 
structions. 


The A. I. Root Co. 


Medina, Ohio 




















Hutzelman’s 
Solution 


FOR AMERICAN FOUL BROOD 
THE ALCOHOL-FORMALIN 
SOLUTION 


During the past year thorough tests have 
been made in my own apiary with water-for- 
malin-treated combs, which were washed in 
pure alcohol before placing in the brood-nest. 
All such combs washed in pure alcohol in or- 
der to uncover the germs not reached by wa- 
ter-formalin, gave recurrence to American foul 
brood. This is strong evidence to show that 
water-formalin does not penetrate propolis, 
and many combs go through the disinfectant 
loaded with germs, ready at any time for years 
afterwards to set up a case of foul brood. 


Use Alcohol-Formalin to be safe. 


For full 
write to 


J. C. Hutzelman, M.D. 
Glendale, Ohio 


information ask your dealer or 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 753.) 
Be good for eighty pounds or more, 
I know—lI’ve seen that kind before.’’ 
But for the spoils we do not care, 
We're hunting bees, and on we fare. 
This final step we here have shown, 
In tracing home the bees, is known 
As cross-line in the game we play, 
And shows at once how far away 
The tree must stand aJong the line 
We first obtained, and will confine 
Our search to lesser space. Now you 
Must know the bees that made the new 
Line also made the old, and where 
These intersect is found their lair. 
When bees, blindfolded as it were, 
And carried half a mile, infer, 
From three or four short turns about,, 
Exact location, I’m in doubt 
About the mathemotics man 
Has substituted in his plan. 
Now as a sport, I would compare 
Bee hunting with the best. I dare 
To challenge any sport that must 
In winter seasons come, when just 
The trunk and limbs of trees is all 
That you may see. I like the Fall, 
When golden browns and russet greens 
Stand out in multi-colored scenes, 
And mild October’s rich maroons 
Will shame the glory of the Junes. 
Old Cal is dead, and years have passed 
Since we together made our last 
Trip after bees. But yet there will 
Come o’er me still the little thrill 
Of joy we shared when in the trees 
We lined and found the honeybees, 
And if I read the signs aright, 
When his good spirit took its flight 
It rose above this earthly dome, 
And took a ‘‘bee-line’’ straight for home. 
Sparta, Mich. E. M. Averill. 


* * 

The friends as has already writ me 
how to get a coon hound cheap or at no 
price atall, better write me again to 
oncet if they have any new or better 
idees since last writin. A friend from 
Lainsburg, Mich., writes to me and Ab 
to buy a coon hound on free trial, then 
try him for the season and return him 
as bein unsatisfactory, and next season 
get another one on trial, and so on. He 
sends a advt. offerin to sell good coon 
dogs on trial. The idee strikes me pret- 
ty favorable. So it does Ab. But afore 
we do this does anybody want to ad- 
vance the money to me and Ab for a good 
coon dog and go pardners with us and 
take their pay out of the first fur mon- 
ey? It’s a good chance. Don’t wait 
too long for the coon season opens Nov. 
15, and we may have a rush of pard- 
ners. We would consider Mr. J. L. Byer 
now. Don’t put it off. Write today. 

OLD DRONE. 


~ GOLDEN QUEENS AND THREE- — 
BANDED BEES FOR 1926 


Untested queens, $1.00 each. Tested, $1.50 
each. 2-Ib. vw ft of bees, $3.00; 8-lb. pack- 
age of bees, $4.50; nucleus, $1.50 per frame. 
Additional pound of bees with nucleus, $1.00. 
No disease, safe arrival guaranteed; bees in- 
spected; never had disease. 


J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA. 
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High-Grade Golden 


and Three-Banded 
Italian Bees for Sale 


SEASON OF 1927 


The very best strain of Italians on the mar- 
ket today, for April and May delivery, at the 
following prices: 


1 2-Ib. pkg. with young untest. queen. . $4.00 
10 2-Ib. pkg. with young untest. queen. 35.00 
25 2-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 87.50 

100 2-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen . 340.00 

1 3-Ib. pkg. with young untest. queen. 4.50 
10 3-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 45.00 
25 3-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen.112.50 

100 3-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 440.00 

1 4-Ib. pkg. with young untest. queen. 5.50 
10 4-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen. 55.00 
25 4-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen .131.00 

100 4-lb. pkg. with young untest. queen . 500.00 


A special package as a nuclei, consisting of 
two frames of emerging brood and three lbs. 
of bees with a young Italian queen, for $6.50 


each. 


Many years experience in beekeeping. I 
guarantee all bees to be free from disease and 
I furnish a health certificate with each 
ment. I absolutely guarantee safe arrival all 
over the United States only. 


ship 


All loss will be replaced immediately 
reecipt of a bad order report signed by the ex- 
press agent. Orders are booked with a 10 per 
cent down, balance ten days before shipment 


Address— 


H. H. Bordelon 


_— nese 
High-Grade Bees 


and Queens 


2-lb. package, $2.50; with 1927 spring 
queen, $3.50. 


upon 


Disease has never existed here. Although I 
800 colonies, will only book orders ab- 
solutely certain of prompt shipment with guar- 
antee of satisfaction. REAL bank reference, 
Valley Bank, Globe, Ariz. 


W. A. WALSH, PIMA, ARIZ. 


GRAHAM COUNTY. 


have 
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EXTRACTED and comb honey of all kinds 
in aby quantity. Specialists in New York clo 
ver and buckwheat. astern beekeepers, let us 
match sample of your honey for your local 
trade. Prices reasonable. Herschel Jones Mar- 
keting Service, Inc., 97 Warren St., New 

York City. 

STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMLtNT, CIRCULATION, KTC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUSYI 24, 1912, OF GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE, PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
AT MEDINA, OHIO, FOR OCTOBER 1, 
1926. 

State of Ohio, County of Medina, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appear- 
ed H. G. Rowe, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, and the foilowing is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the atoresaid 
publication for the date in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu 





lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
managers are: 

Name of— Post office address— 


Publisher, The A. I. Root Company, Medina, 
Ohio. 

Editors, E. R. Root and Geo. 8. Demuth, Me 
dina, Ohio. 

Managing Editor, H. G. Rowe, Medina, Ohiv. 

Business Manager, H. G. Rowe, Medina, Ohio. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holdirg 1 


per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock) : 

J. T. Calvert, Medina, Ohio; Maude R. Cal- 
vert, Medina, Ohio; H. H. Root, Trustee of 


A. I. Root Estate; E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio; 
H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio; Mabel K. Root, 
Medina, Ohio; Trustees of Employees’ Profit 
Sharing Fund. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities, are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders us 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or secur- 
ity holder appear upon the books of the com 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela 
tion, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security hold 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sul- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is. (This information is re 
quired from daily publications only.) 

H. G. ROWE, Managing Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 
28th day of September, 1926. 

H. ©. WEST, Notary Public. 

(My commission expires March 27, 1928.) 





honey on her list? 


HE will buy flour, sugar, salt, as a mat- 
ter of course. She will buy honey 
once in a while—when she thinks of it. 


Remind her, and she buys more often. 
Catch her eyein thestore, and your honey 
goes down on her market list. 


Display sells honey; a Canco decorated 
metal package helps you get the display 
you need. Storekeepers like attractive 
packages because they dress windows, 
counters and shelves, and because they 
bring in added sales. 


Build up a steady market for your honey. 
Pack it in Canco honey packages. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 





cans,5 and 10 ib. pails. 


Canco honey pails are distrib- 
uted by: 


Colorado Honey Producers 
Association, Denver, Col. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIL. 


G. B. Lewis Company, Water- 
town, Wis. 

10 Tivoli Street, Albany, N. Y. 

1304 Main Street, Lynchburg, Va. 

1921 East 4th Street, Sioux City, lowa 

318 E. Broad Street, Texarkana, Ark. 


B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, 
Mont. 


Standard LumberCo., Winona, 
Minn. 


American Can Company 


November, 1926 


Q Brilliantly decorated in red, grees 
and gold, Canco honey pails are 
constant reminders to buy and eat 
more honey. Three sizes—2'4 Ib. 


~) 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


American Can 


CONTAINERS OF .TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON - FIBRE 


SS SS Sr et Se a a Fl Par a a a 
ReagiA 


NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. HAMILTON, ONT 














